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llth. Játi or ‘Birth’ represents a child connected by a ‘ navel- 
string’ with its parent. 

12th. Jardmarana or ‘ Decay and Death. This is a sitting figure, 
which the lamas, to whom I have shown the picture, say is a corpse 
bound and ready for removal. 

The body of the disc appears to have been divided by radii into 

A pictorial cycle of eight compartments, of which only portions of 

Buddha’s own exis- five now remain. The scenes in these com- 
aneo: partments, seem to me, illustrations of some 
of the more celebrated of the mythical former births of Buddha as 
contained in the Játaka tales, e. g., a brahman giving charity, existence 
as Indra and earthly kings, a garuda and snake, an elephant, a deer, a 
monkey, a pigeon, a thief, ascetic, &c., &c. This Ajanta picture therefore 
seems to be the Pictorial Cycle of Existence of Buddha himself. 
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The identification of the routes taken by Alexander the Macedo- 
nian, and the countries, towns, and rivers mentioned in his campaigns, 
extending trom the mountains of Hindti-Kush to the Persian Sea, in- 
cluded in the present Afghan state, the territory of the Panj-a4b, and 
Sind, has exercised the ingenuity of many oriental scholars, and also 
of many students of oriental subjects.1 Later on come the travels of the 
Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang, of whom the former 
visited India about seven hundred, and the latter nearly one thousand 
years, after the time of Alexander; and these also exercise the in- 
genuity of scholars and students, and exercise it very greatly too, parti- 
cularly the travels of the last named pilgrim, who enters into much 
greater detail. He remained many years in India, and is said to have 
been “ well-versed in the Turki and Indian languages,” but he chose to 
write all the names of places and persons in the Chinese. 

Most of the writers on these subjects, if we exclude their ‘ identi- 
fications” in the Afghan state, appear to have based their theories 
chiefly upon the present courses of the rivers of Northern and Western 
India, which, probably, have altered their courses a hundred times over, 
and to have expected to find places on their banks now as they stood 


1 I make a difference between the two, as between those who can refer to the 
native writers for themselves, and those who have to depend upon Dow’s and 
Briggs’s ‘ Ferishta,’ and the like. 
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more than two thousand years ago. I am not going to attempt, in the 
present paper, to improve upon these interesting researches, although I 
cannot help, farther on, pointing out two or three palpable errors. 
What I. propose to do here is to notice some of the numerous fluctua- 
tions in the courses of the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus,® and of the 
rivers of the Panj-ab. The changes in the courses of two of these rivers, 
together with the drying up of the Hakra, Wahindah, or Bahindah 
were so considerable that they reduced a vast extent of once fruitful 
country to a howling wilderness, and thus several flourishifg cities and 
towns became ruined or deserted by their inhabitants. 


At page 1150 of my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” there 
is an account of the despatch of armies into different parts on the acces- 
sion of Kyuk Khan as ruler over the Mughal empire founded by his 
grandfather, the Chingiz, or Great Khan. 

One of these armies was detailed for the invasion of Hindustan ; 
and the Nu-in or Nú-yán (both modes of writing this title being correct), 
Manegttah, who was at the head of the Mughal mings or hazárahs occupy- 
ing, or located in, the territories of Tukharistan, Khatl-an,* and Ghaz 
nib, was appointed leader of the forces in question. He was an aged 
man, and had been one of the Chingiz Khán’s favourite officers. 

In the year 643 H., which commenced on the 28th May, 1245 A. D., 
he invaded the Dihli Kingdom by way of the Koh-i-Jid, Namak-Sar, 
or Salt Range, and the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, keeping along its western 
frontier, and entering the province dependent on Multán. His object 
was first to assail the frontier strongholds of Multán and U’chchah or 
U'chchh, both then situated in one and the same Do abah, the Sind-Sé- 
gar above mentioned. He began with Uchehh, which, at the period in 


2 See note farther on. 

3 I need scarcely mention that the name Indus was, and is unknown to Oriental 
geographers and historians. It was Europeanized, if I may say so, by the Greeks ont 
of Sindhu, or they may have called it the Indus as being the river separating Hind 
from Y-r4n-Zamfn, their “ Ariana,” and not intending it to be understood that 
Indus was the proper name of the river; for it was known to the Hindús as ‘ Sin. 
dhn’ or ‘the River,’ and ‘ Ab-i-Sind’ by the early Muhammadan writers, and some- 
times ‘ Nahr-i-Mihran. 

4 Incorrectly styled “ Khotldén” in the “essay”? by Yule, in Wood’s “ Oxus” 
and other books of travels: the first vowel is short ‘a? This district or territory 
was famous for its horses, which, from the country, were known as Khatl horses. 

5 The name of this famous city is thus written by the oldest authors, nih being 
the Tájzík for city. The other forms of the word are merely vitiated forms of the 
above. “Ghazna,”’ as some European authors write it, is totally wrong. The other 
forms of the word are Ghaz-nin, and Ghaz-ni, but the first is the correct one. 
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question, was under the charge of the Khwajah (Eunuch) Salih, the 
Kot-wal, who was acting as the Deputy of the feudatory of the district, 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindú Khan, the Treasurer of the Dihli kingdom.§ 
At this period, Multan and its territory was in the possession of Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karligh, Karlugh, Karlak, or Karluk Turk, who 
was pot a vassal of the Dihli kingdom,’ and who had lately been dispos- 
sessed of his own territories beyond the Indus by the Mughals, and had 
recently seized upon Multan. 

In due course the Nú-ín Mangttah, reached the banks of the Sind 
near Uchchh—it must have been about the middle of October of that 
year, as the news reached Dihli in the following month, in Rajab—and 
Malik Hasan, the Karligh, speedily abandoned Multan, and, embarking 
on the Ab-i Sind, started down that river in order to gain Sindú-stán, 
as the city of Siw-istan and its territory, since known as Sihwan, was 
then called, to gain the port of Dewal or Debal (‘b’ and ‘w’ being in- 
terchangeable) on the sea coast of Sind.’ 


6 See under “Shamsiah Maliks,” no. ix, page 744 of the “Tabakat”? Transla- 
tion, and also page 809. There it says the Mughals ‘‘invested the fortress of 
Uchchh, which is one of the famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and the 
territory of Manstrah”; and, that, ‘‘ Within that fortress, a Khwajah-Sarde 
[Eunuch], one of the servants of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abd-Bikr, named Mukhlis-ud- 
Din, was the Kot-w4l Bak [Seneschal], and a slave of Kabir Khan, Ak-Sunkar, by 
name, was the Amír-i-Dád [Lord Justiciary ]. 

7 He was independent, and coined money in his own name. At the period 
referred to, after having previously submitted to the Mughals, he found their yoke 
go unbearable that he abandoned Ghaznih, Karman, and the territory north of, and 
including, the Koh-i-Júd or Salt Range, and occupied Multan. Some of the coins of 
this same Karligh Malik have recently been found near the village of Chittah in that 
very Koh-i-Jid. The tribe of Karlagh, Karlugh, Kárlúķ, or Karluk Turks gave 
name to the tract of country in the Panj-ab, miscalled by us “Hazara” but in 
history, called the country or district of the Hazdrah-i-Karligh, that is, where 
the ming, or hazdrah, or legion, consisting of Karlagh Turks, was located when the 
Khwárazm Shahs dominated over those parts. See the Society’s “Transactions” 
for November, 1889, where the coins of Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karligh, are noticed 
under the designation of ‘‘Qurlagh.” In Thomas’s “Pathán Kings of Dehli,” he is 
called “a rebel” at page 97, but, as he was never subject to the Dihlf rulers, he 
was not a rebel. He was a fendatory under the Khwarazm Shahs who held those 
parts, and, after their fall, had to submit to the Mughals. More respecting him and 
his son will be found in my Tabakat-i-Nésiri. See notes on page 175, and page 177. 
His son, Malik Ndsir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was neither “a powerful monarch,” nor 
did he ever hold dominions in Sind. See “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” pages 781, 859, 877, 
and 1154. 

8 If Multan had then another broad and unfordable river immediately on its 
west side, as the Chin-4b now flows, Malik Hasan would scarcely have needed to 
evacuate Multán, and probably would not have done so, and, certainly, not with 


U 
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Mangútah having made his preparations, proceeded to invest 
Uchchh. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri says, that he first destroyed 
the environs and neighbourhood round about the city. ‘The people 
of the fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and used 
immense endeavours in defending the place, and despatched great num- 
bers of the Mughals to hell.” Having failed in all their endeavours to 
take the place, and, in the last assault, having lost one of their principal 
leaders, and hearing of the near approach of the forces of the Dihlt 
kingdom under Sultán ’Alé-ud-Din, Mas’td Shah, in person, they began 
to give up hopes of taking the fortress. To continue in the words of 
the author: “ When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks? towards Uchcbh, as has 
been previously related and recorded. On the Mughal forces becoming 
aware of the advance of the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the 
warriors of the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [dependent on Uchchh], they did not possess the power of 
withstanding them. They retired disappointed from before the fortress 
of Uchchh, and went away; and that stronghold, through the power of 
the sovereign of Islám, and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones.” 

This detailed account of the investment of Uchchh is kept by the 
author for the last part of the Tabakat, but he also refers to the event in 
two earlier passages. Under the reign of Sultan ’Al4-ud-Din, Mas’tid 
Shah, page 667, he says: “Inthe month of Rajab of this same year, 
news was received from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals having advanced towards Uchobh, of which force the accursed 
Mangttah was the leader. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Mas’tid Shah, for the 


such precipitation as he used on the occasion in question. At that period, however, 
no river intervened between Multan and the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which was almost ag 
close to it then as the Chin-ab is now, and, consequently, Malik Hasan’s retreat 
might have been cut off. He, accordingly, embarked on the combined rivers Chin- 
áb (including the Bihat) and Rawi, which then ran north and east of Multén, and 
united with the Biah some miles farther south, and go, placing a river between him- 
self and the Mughals, he was enabled to get down into Sind, without danger of 
molestation, by the Biah and Hakra, or Wahindah, into Lar, or Debal. i 

What afterwards became of him has never been mentioned in history, and it is 
not improbable that he may have reached the Dakhan, and have taken service there, 
and there ended his days. An account of the Karlagh or Karlugh Turks will be 
found in my “Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasirf,’’ note to page 877, and note to 
page 1130. 

9 This was after the combined Bihat, Chin-4b, and Rawi had united with it, 
and below the point of junction indicated in the map showing the ancient courses of 
these rivers at the period in question which will be given later on. 
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purpose of repelling the Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islám 
from various parts. On their arrival on the banks of the Biah, the in- 
fidels withdrew from before Uchchh, and that success was gained. The 
writer of this work was in attendance on the sublime Court on that ex- 
pedition ; and persons of understanding and men of judgment agreed, that 
no one could point out to view anything of an army like that host and 
gathering in years gone by. When information of the numbers and 
efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam reached the infidels, they 
decamped, and retired towards Khurásán again.” 

In his account of Malik Ghiyas-ud-Dfin, Balban,! who, before he 
succeeded to the throne, bore the title of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the 
author says: ‘In this same year [643 H.], Mangútáh, the accursed, who 
was one of the Mughal leaders,!! and of the Maliks of Turkistan, led 
an army from the borders of Tae-kan and Kunduz, into the territories 
of Sind, and invested the fortress of Uchchh, which is one of the 
famous strongholds of the country of Sind, and of (i. e., included in) 
the territory of Manstrah. * * * While every one of the [other] 
Amirs and Maliks was showing indecision about this undertaking, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam showed determination in carrying it out; and, 
when the royal standards moved forwards towards that [threatened | 
quarter, Ulugh Icthan-i-A’zam—Be his power prolonged !—despatched 
guides in advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to get 
over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to represent to the troops 
that the [next] halting place would be about eight kuroh off, and [con- 
sequently | about twelve kuroh, and even more than that, they used to 
march, until the troops reached the banks of the Biah, and passed over 
that river; and he conducted them to the banks of the Rawah [Rawi] 


of Lahor.!* 


10 See the Shamsiah Maliks, No. XXV, page 809. 

1l This same leader had been one of the commanders with the Bahadur, T4-ir, 
who, in the sixth month of 639 H. (December, 1241 A. D.), had attacked and sacked 
Lahor, the whole of the inhabitants of which were either massacred or carried off 
captive. See “Translation,” pages 727, and 1182-1136. 

12 As the Bíáh and Rawi then flowed, centuries before either the Sutlaj or the 
Bish deserted its bed, the Dihli forces would be in the fork between the Rawi and 
the Bidh, in the Bari Do-4bah, near their junction, with their flanks protected by the 
rivers, and in a position to threaten the Mughal line of retreat. Having crossed 
the Ráwí above the junction, or below the junction of the three rivers, they could 
have marched down the Do-ábah to Uchebh without having any other river to cross, 
and reinforcements from Multan could have joined them. On the other hand, they 
would have caught the Mughals in the fork between the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, which 
flowed near Uchchh on the west, and the Sind Rúd, described further on, on the 
east, both unfordable rivers, and, in case of defeat, the Mughals would have been 
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“In this manner used he to show snch-like determination on this 
expedition, and such lion-heartedness, and was wont to stimulate the 
Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel Mughals, until Monday, the 25th 
of the month Sha’ban, 643 LH. (about the last weck in January, 1246 
A. D.), when intimation reached the royal camp that the army of infidel 
Mughals had raised the investment of Uchchh. The cause of it was, 
that, on reaching the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khan i-A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters from the 
sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of Uchchh, and announced 
to them the approach of the royal standards, the vast number of the 
array and elephants, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the angust stirrup, and despatched them 
towards the fortress of Vebchh. A division of the army was moved on 
in front, to act as a reconnoitring force and form the advanced guard. 

“When the couriers reached the vicinity of Uehchh,!* a few of 
these letters fell into the hands of the host of the accursed,'* and some 
reached the people of the fortress. On the drum of joy being beaten in 
the fort, and the subject of the letters, the advance of the victorious 
army, and approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 
accursed Mangutah, and the cavalry of the advanced guard approaching 
the banks of the river Biah of Lahor, near to the frontiers of the terri- 
tory of Sind, fear and terror became manifest in the heart of the Mughal 
[leader ]. 

“ When Mangútah became aware of the advance of this great army,” 
the author continues, ‘and that it moved towards the river Biah,!> near 
the skirts of the mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching downward along the banks of that river,!® he made inquiry of 


caught in a trap and annihilated. Such being the case, the Mughals retired by three 
divisions, up the Sind-Sagar Do-dbah by the route they had come, keeping close to 
the east bank, before any of the Dihli troops, beyond the detachment referred to, 
had crossed the Rawi. 

13 It ig probable, nay, almost certain, that these couriers came down the right 
bank of the Biah the whole way, leaving the great army when it crossed the Bi4h and 
the Rawah or Rawi on the way to Lahor. A glance at the map indicating the 
former course of the Biadh and the other rivers will show why they did so. 

1% The author had good reason for calling the Mughals “ accursed.’ They had 
ruined and depopulated his native country and the parts adjacent, the tracts between 
Hirát and Kabul and Ghaznin, exceedingly populous and flourishing before the 
invasion of the Mughals, from whose devastations they have not recovered to this 
day. 

16 Thus showing that it still flowed in its old bed; for, after it left it, it lost its 
naine, and that was only in the last century. 


16 Below the junction with the others previously mentioned as uniting with it 
near Multan to the south, 
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some persons what might be the reason of the deviation of the army of 
Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Marit was nearer. They replied, that, on 
account of the number of islands on the banks of the river,!7 there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangtitah remarked: “ This is a 
vast army: we have not the power to resist it: it is necessary to retire ;”’ 
and fear overcame him and his army, lest, if they remained longer, 
their line of retreat should be cut off.!8 Their army was formed into 
three divisions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, obtained their liberty.” 

Before I proceed to adduce my authorities and information on this 
subject, I had better refer, as briefly as possible, to an article which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta Review, entitled “The Lost 
River of the Indian Desert.’’!® 

The writer of the article in question, in support of his arguments 
respecting the period at which he supposes the Hakra to have disap- 
peared, or, more correctly, the period at which its waters ceased to flow, 
quotes the “ Tabakat-i-Nagiri”” as his authority, from a portion only of 
that work contained in Elhot’s “Indian Historians,’ Vol. I, p. 363, 
which was translated by the late Mr. J. Dowson, Hindistani Professor 


17 To this the following note was appended. “Long, narrow banks of sand, 
probably extending, in places, for several miles, and sometimes, of some height, are 
doubtless meant here, such as are found after the annual inundations, with water, 
sometimes of considerable depths between ; and to the effects of the past inundation, 
the people no doubt referred, These would have caused great obstruction, and 
have taken much time to cross, as well as have entailed great trouble, therefore, the 
forces of Dihli kept farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the 
same time, which may have been the original intention. In what direction they 
went may be seen farther on.” Here it has been already related. 

18 I wish this last expression to be particularly noticed. See also, and compare, 
this passage with that in Hlliot’s Historians, Vol. II, pp. 363-64. 

19 I may mention that part of the present paper was originally intended ag a 
note to the investment of Uchchh in my “Translation”? [See page 1155], but, on 
after consideration, on account of its length, I thought it would be more advisable 
to publish it as a separate article in the “ Journal,” after completing the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri. I unfortunately mislaid the rough draft, which our lamented friend, Mr. 
Arthur Grote, saw and read over; and he agreed with me, that it was better adapted 
for publication in a separate form. In March 1887 I found the MS. quite unex- 
pectedly, among some maps, after I had given up all hope of seeing it again, as I 
feared I had burnt it, by mistake, along with some old proofs of the “ Translation.” 
The appearance of another article on the same subject, by Mr. R. D. Oldham, in the 
Society’s ‘Journal,’ No. IV of 1886, determined me no longer to delay its pub- 
lication. What I have here stated will explain my reference to “a late number of 
the Calcutta Review.” 
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at the Staff College, previously alluded to, from the incorrect Persian 
text of the original published at Calcutta; but, from that translated 
portion contained in Elliot’s work, the detailed account of the invest- 
ment of Uchchh is omitted altogether. Thus it will be seen, that the 
observations contained in the Calcutta Review article, are based entirely 
upon this single extract in Hlliot’s “ Historians.”*0 The writer, con- 
sequently, has been partly misled by the rendering of an incorrect 
passage in the Calcutta printed text, as stated in a note to my “ Transla- 
tion,” and partly by his own errors in reading “ drought” where “fissures ”? 
are mentioned in Elliot, and in losing sight occasionally of the old course 
of the Bíáh, or “ Bias” previous to its junction with the Sutlaj, when 
both rivers lost their names and became the Hariari, Nili or Gharah. 
The passage quoted from Elliot occurs in the account of the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, under the events of the year 643 H., and is as follows. 
“In this year the accursed Mankuti (Manet Khan)?! marched from the 
neighbourhood of Tálikán and Kunduz into Sindh. * * * The Dihli 
army arrived on the banks of the Biyah, made the transit of the river, 
and reached Lahor on the banks of the Ravi. * * * Trusty men record 
that when Mankútí heard of the approach of the army of Islám, under 
the royal standard, that it proceeded by the river Biyah, near the skirts 
of the hills, and that it was advancing along the banks of the river, he 


20 My translation of this particular portion of it, perhaps, had not reached India 
at the time. 

2l The late Mr. J. Dowson, the Editor of Elliots ‘“ Historians of India,” and 
translator of some, and reviser of all the extracts from the Tiabakat-i-NA4siri contained 
in that work, turned the old, one-eyed leader of the time of the Chingiz Khan into 
Mangt Khan, his grandson, and called him Mankútí instead of Mangútah. The 
Great Ka’an, Mangú, was the son of the Chingiz Khan’s youngest son, and did not 
succeed to the sovereignty until jive years after this investment of Uchchh, which 
happened during the reign of Kayuk, and, moreover, he was never near the Indus in 
his life, nor within hundreds of miles of it. See “ Tabakat,’’ Translation, note to 
page 1180. Blochmann, in his printed text of the A’in-i-Akbari, where this invest- 


ment is briefly referred to, has syli, the shoulder of the È being left ont, made 
that letter ‘1’ instead of ‘g; andthe letter 3—‘t’-—has been turned upside-down and 
made 2—‘y.’ These are probably printer’s errors, because in the MSS. of the work 
the name is correctly written. The author of the “ Notes on the Lost River, pre- 
sently to be noticed, also has “ Mangti Khan,” but “ Mank&éti” is left owt altogether ! 

It is wonderful how people will jump at impossible conclusions ; and because 


one of the Mughal sovereigns was called yo angú— which name they may have 


read of, immediately they see the word &3,Si0__Manedtah—they at once assume 
that the former must be meant, and this, too, when the author in another place had 
stated, that Mangitah was an aged man, with dog-like eyes—[some copies have 
‘one-eyed’ ], and that he had been one of the Chingiz Khan’s favourites. 

See “ Tabakat,” Translation, note to page 1180. 
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made inquiry of a party (of prisoners)#* why the army of Islám marched 
along the bases of the mountains, for the route was long, and the way 
by Sarsuti and Martit (Mirat?)®8 was nearer? He was answered that 
the numerous fissures on the banks of the river rendered the way impossible 
for the army.’’*4 

The writer of the Calcutta Review article on the “Lost River,” 
might have noticed, that, in a foot-note, the editor and translator says, 
The text—o%ls sty GT US 52,25 ways t as far from intelligible and ap- 
parently contradictory. The royal forces are said to have marched along 
the banks of the river, although that route is declared to have been im- 
practicable. The whole passage is omitted in Sir H. Hlhiot’s MS.” 

The translator and editor appears to have been much puzzled, 
certainly, and seems to have forgotten that he took the army “across the 
river “ Ravi,” as far as Lahor, just before, because it was doubtful 
whether it could proceed along the banks of the “ Biyah.” He has 
confused one river with the other; and, if the route along the left or 
east bank of the Biah was supposed to be impracticable, it did not follow 
that there was no way along the right or west bank. As previously 
stated, there were other reasons for not following the course of the Biah 
direct to Uchchh, even if the route had been practicable on the other 
or on both sides of “the river,” which referred to the Hakra, which 
flowed past Marit, and not to the Biah at all. 


The “Review” writer, further says: “In the same volume, page 


22 There is not a word about “prisoners” in the original. 

#3 Here it will be seen, that, in two places where the author was perfectly 
right as to the names Mangitah and Marit, Mr. Dowson thought he knew better, 
and turned the first into ‘‘ Mangú Khdn,” and the latter into ‘‘ Mfrat,”’ and has 
thereby shown the extent of his historical and geographical knowledge. Mirat is 
just five degrees east of Marit, and, more than that, lies north-east of Dihli, in a to- 
tally opposite direction. 

#4 See Hlliot’s Historians, Vol. II, page 364. 


25 I have noticed in my “Translation,” in note 3, page 812, that the word s> 


supposed to mean “fissures,” is but part of the plural form of %3 namely ya, 
part of the word being left out in the Calcutta text, signifying ‘islands,’ etc. Under 


any circumstance, »*>—jar—does not mean either a fissure or fissures, but the Hindi 


J >—char—means, ‘a bank,’ ‘an island.’ This word is used in the Panj-áb for such 
shoals, banks, or islands as are found on, and near the banks of rivers after the 
subsidence of the annual inundations, and this local word may have been used by the 
people of whom Mangiatah made inquiry. 

See the large scale map of the Baháwal-púr territory, and some idea may be 
formed respecting such ‘islands’ or ‘banks’ as the author refers to, still to be 
seen in the ancient channel of the Hakra or Wahindah, and also the notice of that 
channel which will be found farther on. 
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344, the same expedition is referred to, but there it is merely stated that 
when Sultán ’Aldu-d-din arrived on the banks of the Biyah, the infidels 
raised the siege of Uch.” 

From the correct version of this identical passage, as it occurs in 
tbe Persian text of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” given at page 812 of my 
“ Translation,” it will be noticed, that, as usual with its author, he has 
not mentioned the details therein, but retained them for his account of 
the invasion of the Mughals, which I have given at the beginning of this 
article.*® 

What are the facts respecting this investment of UchchhP The 
Dihli forces having first crossed the Biah, coming from Dihli in the 
direction of Lahor by the direct route between the two places, Malik 
Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, afterwards raised to the title of Ulugh Khán-i- 
A’zam,*7 who was the Sultan’s chief of the staff, so to speak, or rather, the 
real commander, conducted the army of Hind towards the Rawah, as it 
is called, as well as Raéwi, of Lahor. We also learn from the passage 
in the account of Ulugh Khan-1-A’zam, which has just been discussed, 
what determined the Mughal commander to raise the investment of 
Uchchh. It was not only that one of the most famous of the Mughal 
leaders had perished in the recent assault, and that the invaders had 
been repulsed in making it, as stated in the detailed account, but, on 
reaching the banks of the Bidh on the way from Dihli to Lahor—I 
am referring to it as it flowed in its old bed, not as it and the Sutlaj 
flow now under the names of Haridri and Gharah—Malik Ghiyds-ud- 
Din, Balban, despatched couriers to Uchchh?} with letters foe the 
defenders, some of which were purposely allowed to fall into the ene- 


26 At page 1150 of my “Translation.” 
27 Sultán Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmúd Shah, who was set up as ruler of Dihli in the 


following year, after Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’Ad Shah had been imprisoned, married 
the daughter of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, After the decease of his son-in-law, who 
died childless, he succeeded to the throne under the title of Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, 
Balban. He was a Turk of the Ilbari tribe, but compilers of Indian Histories and 
Gazetteers, and archeological experts, turn him, like many other Turks, Tajziks, 
Jats, and Sayyids, into “ Pathdns,” which is synonymous with Afghan, it being the 
vitiated Hindi equivalent of Pushtún, the name by which the people generally 
known as Afghaus call themselves, in their own language. 

A specimen of this ‘ Pathan” fallacy appears in the “Transactions” of the 
Society for November, 1889, page 226. Referring to a find of coins from the Koh-i- 
Jad or Salt Range, they are described as “all of one kind, viz., coins of the Pathan 
Sultan of Dehli, Ghaidsu-d-Din Balban.” Now this very personage is no other than 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam mentioned above, who was an Tlbarí Turk, not an Afghan or 
“Pathan.” If the “ Tabakķát-i-Náşirí” were more studied, such great errors would 
not occur, It is quite time to give up Dow and Briggs’ “ Forishta,”’ 

23 See note 13, page 160, 
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my’s hands, intimating, in somewhat exaggerated terms, the advance, 
and near approach, of a vast army with numerous elephants: and, in 
truth, it was said to have been the most formidable army that had been 
assembled fora very long period. Malik Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, im- 
mediately after the army had passed the Biah on the route to Lahor, 
had also pushed forward a considerable body of cavalry towards the 
frontier of Sind, and this force, at least, went by the right or west bank 
of the Biáh, through the Bari Do-ábah, between it and the Rawi. On 
the couriers reaching Uchchh, the drumsand other so-called musical 
instruments announced to the Mughals that the defenders were aware 
that succour was at hand, and that they would speedily be relieved; and 
what with their own recent, unsuccessful assault, and the loss of one of 
their famous leaders, it became clear to the Mughals that Ucehchh was 
not to be taken as easily as they had expected. 

Another important point to be considered is, that this match from 
Dihli towards Lahor and the Rawi was a flank movement, to cover, and 
succour Multan?9 if necessary, and threaten the line of the Mughals’ 
retreat towards the Jid Hills—the Namak-Sar or Salt Range—the route 
by which they had come against U’chchh.*0 

It will also be noticed that the Nú-ín Mangitah was quite alive to 
this flank movement, when, on hearing of the route taken by the 
Musalman forces, he said it was ‘time to retire,” and the author adds, 
“ lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat should be cut off.” 

Another reason for the advance of the Dihh army towards Léhor, 
instead of going direct from Dihli to Uchchh through the now desert 
waste, was, that the Bfah and Rawi, which did not flow then as they do 
now, were more easily crossed higher up at the season in question—the 
months of December and January*!—when these operations took place, 


29 Multán and Uchchh, as before mentioned (see note 8, page 157, and note 12, 
page 159) were then situated in the same Do-abah, no great river intervening between 
them, but a cutting from the river Chin-ab, called the Loli Wé’-han, flowed past 
the fortifications of Multan, and filled its ditch, or formed a wet ditch around it, 
which, in the cold season, could be filled at pleasure. There were likewise several 
canals about, at lesser or greater distances. 

The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, at this period united with the Biah and its tributaries 
near Uchchh on the west, as confirmed by tradition mentioned in note farther on, 
and continued so to do down to modern times. 

30 The Ranah, Jas-Pal, Sihraé or Sehra, and his Khokhar tribes, acted as the 
Mughal guides, for which they were severely chastised in the following year, 644 H., 
the first of the reign of Sultin Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmúd Shah. Sce pages 678 and 815 
of my “ Translation.” 

31 The Mughals raised the investment of Uchchh on the 25th of the month 
Sha’ ban, about the end of January, 1246 A, D. 


y 
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and lay through the most populous parts of the country, on the main 
route from Dihli through the north-western provinces, where facilities 
for crossing this vast army were ready at hand, where supplies were 
abundant, and where some of the great feudatories of those parts 
would join the Sultan’s army en route with their contingents.* 

At this period the Bidh flowed in its old bed past Debal-ptr and 
the Wihat or Bihat, the Chin-Ab or Chin-4o, and the Rawah or Rawi, 
having united into one stream to the north-east of Multan, flowed 
near it on the east side, and united with the Bish some twenty-eight 
miles to the southward of that city, and east of Uchohh, instead of west 
of it, as the united rivers of the Panj-ab now flow. This movement 
enabled the Dihli forces to threaten the Mughal’s line of retreat north- 
wards, consequently, there would have been no road open to them except 
down stream or across the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and these alternatives 
were, evidently, not approved of by Mangitah.33 As stated by the 
author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” who was present in attendance on the 
Sultan and his army in his ecclesiastical capacity, as soon as the Mughal 
Ni-in became aware that the army of Islám was marching down the 
east bank of the Rawi (which was generally fordable) through the Bari 
Do-abah, near the junction of the rivers, in order to reach Uchchh, he 
immediately found it necessary to retire; and, as the author of the above 
work*4 states, ‘‘ The advance of the victorious army, and approach of the 
royal standards, becoming manifest to the accursed Mangttah, and the 
cavalry of the advance force approaching the frontier of Sind [below the 


Even if the Dihli forces had taken the direct route by Márúțt, they would still 
have had the Hakra and the Bíáh below the junction of its tributaries to cross, both 
deep, broad, and unfordable rivers, in order to reach Uchchh, which then lay 
between the Sind Rad or the Biah and its tributaries, and the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 
Moreover, the Mughals before Uchchh might then have been in a position to oppose 
their crossing the former river. 

82 In crossing higher up stream, the Sultan of Dihli merely did as Alexander the 
Great is said to have done before. Strabo, in his Geography (B. XV), says: “He 
resolved therefore to get possession of that part of India first which had been well 
spoken of, considering at the same time that the rivers which it was necessary to 
pass, and which flowed transversely through the country which he intended to 
attack, would be crossed with more facility near their sources. He heard also that 
many of the rivers united and formed one stream, and that this more frequently 
occurred the farther they advanced into the country, so that from want of boats it 
would be more difficult to traverse.” 

88 He probably had no means of crossing the Ab-i-Sind, consequently he had to 


beat a hasty retreat up the Sind-Sigar Do-dbah, by the same route as he came 
down against Uchchh. 


B4 See pages 812, and 1156. 
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junction of the Rawi and other rivers with the Bíáh south-south-east of 
Multan], * * * he made inquiry of some persons [natives of the country, 
without doubt], what might be the reason of the deviation of the army 
of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because that was a longer route, 
while that by Sarasti and Marit was near. They replied, that, on ac- 
count of the number of islands on the banks [of the river],*5 there might 
not be a road for the army of Islam.” 

The writer in the Calcutta Review, misquoting, as it will be seen, 
his own authority, says: “ It is said in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri that, when 
Uchh was besieged by the Mughals in H. 643 (A. D. 1245), the army 
sent [the Sultan, ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah, commanded it in person] 
was unable to march by Sarsutt and Marot, in consequence of the DROUGHT 
on the bank of the river”! What river he does not say; but, in Elliot’s 
“« Historians,” which he quotes, there is not one word about “ drought,” 
and in the author’s text there is not one word to indicate that “ the 
namerous fissures rendered the way impassable,” as Mr. Dowson trans- 
lated the words &4) st;—rdh na-bdshad—which means that there might not 
be a road—a doubt, notacertainty. Consequently, as far as the authority 
of the “‘ Tabakat-i-Nasiri” is concerned, there is not the least reason for 
supposing that either the Rawi or the Bíáh had then changed their 
courses, or that the Hakra had dried up. 

“ Marot,’ the writer continues, ‘‘is now in the heart of the desert, 
but then the high road from Dehli to Multán passed under its walls, 
and followed the course of the Hakra from Sarsuti to within a few 
marches of Uchh. After this period, armies marching from Dehli to 
Multan always took the road by Abohar and Ajohdan; but the more 
direct way by Marot was occasionally taken by travellers for sone time 
later.”’36 

All this, like the “drought,” is mere surmise. That there was a 
route by Martt is certain, but no scrap of evidence can be produced to 
show that armies, going from Jihli to Multan “always ” took the route 
by Marit, nor would the writer be able to point out any place where it 
is stated that the route by Martit was the “high road between Dehli 
and Multan,” or any authority for the statement, that armies marching 


85 As I have before noticed, which of the rivers is not mentioned, and in coming 
from Dihli by way of Marit the Hakri would have had to be crossed, under any 
circumstances, unless the troops crossed the Ghag-ghar at Sarasti or near it, and 
after that had been crossed, the Bíáh and its tributaries, forming the Sind Rud, 
would have to be crossed likewise. 

86 Yet, at page 3 of his article in the Calcutta Review, the writer says: ‘ Our 
knowledge of the condition of this tract of country preyious to the time of Sultán 
Firúz Shah in the fourteenth century is very vague.” 
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from Dihli to Multan, “ after this time always took the road by Abohar,”’ 
or to name a single instance of an army taking that route in preference. 
The Marit road was taken both by bodies of troops and travellers 
long after, and was taken by an English traveller—Arthur Conolly—in 
company with a caravan of that branch of the Tarin Afghans com- 
monly known as the Sayyids of Pushang, as late as 1830. 

As to the route being “closed at this period and after” because of 
the disappearance of the “western branch of the Naiwal,” which ‘ was 
the last of the channels connected with the Hakra which, therefore, at 
this time (about A. D. 1220) finally ceased to flow,” the writer of the 
article in the ‘‘ Iteview,” himself says, that ‘a great part of the Indian 
Desert has undergone little change since pre-historic times,’ and, that 
‘its ancient name of Marusthali (region of death) proves this.” Does 
the “seige of Uch” belong to pre-historic times? The writer at- 
tributes the movement of the Dihli army towards Lahor, instead of fol- 
lowing the route by “ Marot,” to the drying up of the Hakra; while, in 
other places he says, that, “the downfall of the Sumras must have 
occurred between A. D. 1223,” and, that that year had “been preceded 
by the disappearance of the Hakra river.” Now the year 1220 A. D. is 
equivalent to the year 617 H., which commenced on the 7th of March of 
the above year, or twenty-six years before the investment of Uchchh ; 
and the year 1223 A. D., is equivalent to 620 H., which began on the 
3rd of February, or just three years less. This is certainly very con- 
tradictory. 

“Tf the “ Hakra river ” had dried up in 1220 A. D. or in 1228, the 
route by ‘‘ Abohar” between twenty-three and twenty-six years after, 
would have been no better than that by “ Marot.” Both routes would 
have lain through much the same description of country ; for Uboh-har37 
was situated on one of its tributaries, and we know from Ibn Batitah 
that there was no want of water in that part eighty years after the invest- 
ment of Uchchbh. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah the Turk,®? who ruled over the terri- 
tories of Sind and Multan, on the sudden death of Sultán Kutb-ud-Din, 
Y-bak-i-Shil, from the effects of the accident which befell him when 
playing at the game of chawghan at Lahor in 607 H. (1210-11 A. D.), 
annexed all the country east of Multan and Uchchh, as far as Tabar- 
hindah (the old name of Bhatindah), Kuhrám, and Sarasti.29 This fact 


87 The derivation of this name, which in error is written Abtthar generally by 
the Muhammadan historians, will be found farther on. 
63 He is one of those turned into a “ Pathan” by the experts. 


89 Sarasti is the ancient name of Sirs4: Sursuti is the name of a river, the 
ancient Saraswati, 
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. clearly shows, that, at this period, the Kaji Wa-hah, Hakra, or Wahin- 
dah, by which two latter names it is best known in the annals of Sind 
and Multan, had not ceased to flow, and that Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, 
Kaba-jah, annexed all the intervening territory between the banks of 
the Hakra, which bounded the then dependencies of Sind and Multan 
on the east, up to, and including, those districts abovenamed, which its 
tributary, the Chitang, bounded on the south. It is beyond question 
that he would not have annexed a howling wilderness or “a region of 
death.” It has also been proved beyond all doubt, that Sultán Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish, set out from Dihli by way of Tabarhindah for Uchchh 
with his forces in 625 H. (1228 A. D.) to oust Kaba-jah therefrom, and 
take possession of Sind and Multan, and came through this present 
desert tract; that the Biah and its tributaries, or Sind Rúd, flowed near 
to Uchchh on the east at that time; for the latter’s fleet was moored in 
front of the kasbah of &9!,2t—Ihrawat*°—and that one of the Amirs of 
J-yal-timish, Táj-ud-Dín, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, who commanded the 
advanced troops of his army, had been placed in charge of the district of 
Wanjh-rut on the Hakra, a place which is known to this day, and which 
then gave its name to the district.4! It is very evident that the Malik 
abovenamed would not have been placed in charge of a desert, as Wanjh- 
rút would have been, if the Hakra had disappeared in either 1220 A. D. 
or 1223 A. D., because these events happened five years after the last named 
date, in 625 H. (1228 A. D.). 

The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” himself proceeded by way of 
Hansi* and Abthar [Uboh-har] to Multan on the 24th of Zi-Hijjah, 647 
H. (the end of April, 1248 A. D.), four years after the investment of Uchchh 


40 This place has disappeared, and its site is now unknown, as far as I can 
discover, which is not surprising, considering the vast changes which have taken 
place in this part. 

41 Perhaps it will not be forgotten, that there were a number of flourishing 
mahdlls or sub-districts of the Bakhar and Multan sarkdrs of the Multan sbah—three 
of the former sarkar and seven of the latter—east of the present bank of the Indus 
and Ghairah near Uchchh, and extending to the Hakra, and probably beyond, of 
which one is Diráwar on the very bank of the Hakra, which are still well-known. 
These alone paid uo less than 78,01,510 dams of revenue, equal to 1 lakh and 9,537 
rúpís, or £10,953, per annum, not including free grants, and furnished 1,370 horse- 
men, and 8,600 foot for militia purposes, in the reign of Akbar Badshah. 

42 He mentions why he went by Hansi and Uboh-har. He says (page 687): 
“ When he reached the Hansi district [it was the fief of his patron, the Ulugh 
Khan], the author took possession of the village conferred upon him by Ulugh Khan, 
and opportunity offered to proceed to Multan by way of Abthar; and, on Sunday, 
the llth of the month, Safar, 648 H., an interview was obtained with Malik Sher 
Khan-i-Sunkar on the banks of the Biah.” 
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by the Mughal Ni-in, Mangttah (at which time also he accompanied 
the relieving army from Dihli as already mentioned), and returned from 
Multan by way of the fort of Marut and Sarasti to Hansi again, in 
Jamadi-us-Sani of the following year, about the middle of October, 1248 
A. D. He had gone to Multan for the purpose of despatching forty 
head of Indian captives—male slaves*—to be turned into money, “ to 
his dear sister in Khurasan ”’; and, although he set out in the hot season 
—the end of April—he says nothing about any “impossibility ” in the 
route, “drought,” or “ fissures,” nor does he mention any difficulty or 
obstruction whatever. Besides all this, he had an interview with Malik 
Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, one of the greatest Amirs and feudatories of the 
Dihli kingdom, “on the banks of the Biah, after leaving Abthar [Uboh- 
har], and this would have been simply impossible if the Bíáh had left 
its old bed and had united with the Sutlaj. Moreover, if one great river 
[the Hakra] had recently dried up, or disappeared, and if another river 
nearly as large [the Biah], on the banks of which his interview with 
Malik Sher Khan actually took place, had abandoned its old bed to meet 
another [the Sutlaj], halfway, which must have also similarly abandoned 
its channel, so that a vast tract of territory previously populous and 
fruitful had been turned into a desert, can 1t be conceived for a moment, 
that, if such vast changes had really taken place he would not even 
have hinted at them? Besides, it would have been physically impos- 
sible for him to have held an interview on the banks of the Bidh with 
Sher Khan, if any change had taken place, because, when it deserted 
its bed, it ceased to be the Biah. In going by this route he must have 
crossed both the Hakra, and its tributaries, including the Sutlaj as well 
as the Biah, to reach Multan by Uboh-har, and the Bish and the Hakra 
again on his return by way of Marut. 

_In another place (page 782), he says, he went to Multdn on the 
occasion in question, and reached it in Rabi’-ul Awwal, 648 H. (June, 
1250 A. D.), a journey which few would have attempted at that season, 
if all the rivers had dried up; and, that two days before his arrival, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghli Khan (not Ghiyag-ud-Din, Balban, 
the Ulugh Ithan-i-A’zam, but a totally different person) had reached 
Multan from Uchchh, and was then investing it; that he, the author, 
remained at Multan for two months—July and August—during which 
time Malik Balban relinquished the investment and retired to Uchchh 
again; and that he himself returned to Dihli by nearly the same route 
as he had come.‘ 


43 Turned into ‘100 beasts of burden,” by Mr. Dowson, See Elliot’s Historians, 
Vol. II, page 350, and “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” pages 686, 783, and 822. 
44 At page 822 of the ‘‘ Translation” he says he set out from Dihli for Multén 
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At pages 787-88, under Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar-i-Sufi, entitled 
Nusrat Khan, it is stated, that, “in 657 A. H. [which began on the 28th 
of December, 1258 A. D.] he was placed in charge of the then western 
frontier districts of the Dihli kingdom, namely, the city of Tabarhindah 
[subsequently called Bhatindah], Sunám, Jhajhar, and Lak-wal [ Lakhhi- 
wal],*° and the frontiers as far as the ferries over the river Bidh,” which 
shows that the Biah still flowed in its old bed, and also tends to 
prove that the parts between the places mentioned above and the Bidh 
were not then deserted by the rivers, and not reduced to a desert. Had 
they been so, of what use was it defending the line of a dried-up Biah 
and its “ferries ” from the waterless desert side? The Mughals, or 
their vassals and tributaries, including Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan, were then in the possession of the tracts on, and west of, 
the Biah, consisting of the provinces of Uchebh, Multan, and Láhor. 
The author adds, that, ‘up to the date of this book being written [his 
history], he [Nusrat Khan] is still stationed on that frontier, with 
ample military resources and a large army.”’*® 

In several other places in his work, the author throws considerable 
light on this subject. At page 723, he says, that, after he first came to 
Uchchh from Ghaznin by Banian, in Safar, 625 H., he went to the camp 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, at the time Sultan I-yal- 
timish was about to invest Sultán Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, in that 
stronghold, Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, having lately been put in possession of 
the district of Wanj-rit (properly, Wanjh-rit)* of Multén. This place 


in Zi-Ka’dah [the eleventh month], 647 H., by way of Hánsí and Uboh-har, right 
across the present desert tract. He adds: “ When the rainy season set in, and the 
rains of compassion fell, on the 26th of Jamdadi-ul-Awwal [the fifth month of the 
following year], he set out on his return by way of the fort of Marit, Sarasti, and 
Hansi [page 688], and reached the capital in the following month. See also note to 
page 823 of that work. 

45 Now generally known as the Lakhhi Jangal. It is described farther 
on. 

46 Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar appears to have again been placed in charge of 
the western frontiers after his kinsman, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, became Sultan, 
The author of the Térikh-i-Firiz Shah-i (who follows the author of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri after a lapse of ninety-five years, however, but there is no contemporary writer 
between them), states, that, “Sher Khan-i-Sankar, who was the brother’s son of 
Sultán Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, held charge of all the western frontier in the begin- 
ning of his reign, and held it up to the time of his own death, four or five years after. 
He says: ‘‘ This Sher Khan held charge of all the western frontier, Sundm, Lohowar 
[Lahor], Debal-par, and other fiefs exposed to the Mughal inroads. See note 
farther on. 

47 Miscalled “ Beejnot,” in the maps. There is another place called Wanjh-rit, 
in Upper Sind, near the western channel of the Hakra and the old bed of the Biéh, 
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is now in the midst of the desert, in the Bah4wal-pitr state, but, at the 
period referred to, it was the chief place of a district on the banks of the 
Hakra, extending upwards towards Uchchh, but, chiefly, along its right 
or east banks. Multan had been already taken possession of by one of 
the Sultan’s Maliks, the feudatory of Sarasti, who had marched down 
the Bari Do-ábah from the direction of Lahor. 

The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri”’ repeatedly mentions the 
river Bidh up to the time when his history closes, and, perhaps, it will 
not be amiss to state briefly what he says. 

I have mentioned that Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan 
had attempted to recover Multan from Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar,*% 
when the author was there in 643 H. (1250 A. D.). The latter had, 
some time before, wrested Multan out of the hands of the Karligh 
Turks, who had compelled Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, to surrender it to 
them. After Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban had withdrawn from Multdn, 
Malik Sher Khán marched against Uchchh. At this time Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban, was absent at Nag-awr, or “ Nagor,” and he at once 
hastened from thence towards Uchchh to endeavour to save it; and, 
thinking that Malik Sher Khan would take into consideration that they 
were both servants of the same sovereign, and would abandon his designs 
upon Uchchh, he presented himself in his camp; but Malik Sher Khan, 
who appears to have known that he was a traitor at heart, detained him 
as a prisoner until he consented to surrender the place. This he did, 
and had to retire to Nag-awr again. The author says that, with Uchchh 
given up to him, all Sind came under Malik Sher Khan’s sway. Now, 
the route from Nag-awr to Uchchh led across the Hakra, and through 
the vast tract at present chiefly desert; but Malik *Izz-ud-Din, Balban 
and his following do not appear to have had any difficulty, either in 
going or coming, with regard to water or forage.” 


and which was included in the same district, which extended from the Bikdnir 
border to the banks of the Hakra, and the first named place appears to have been 
its chief town. 

43 In the “Mujmal-i-Fasih-i,’ under the events of the year 648 H. (1250 A. D.) 
it is stated, that, in that same year, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar retook Multán from the 
Mughals, and ousted a rival Malik of the Dihli Court, who was disaffected, and 
intriguing with the Mughals, from Uchchh; and that, soon after, he had himself to 
retire to the urdú of Mangi Kán, while his rival went to Hulákú. Multán was 
retaken from the Karlighs, who were for some time vassals of the Mughals. The 
“‘ disaffected Malik,” of course, refers to ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan. 

The year 648 H. commenced on the 4th April, 1250 A. D. 

49 Nag-awr then formed an important fief and province of the Dihli empire, 
which Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khán was allowed to hold, as well as 
Sind and Multan. Its dependencies adjoined those of Uchchh and Multén on the 
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In Shawwál, 650 H. (January, 1253 A. D.), Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mahmúd Shah, set out from Dihli with his forces in the direction of 
Lahor, with the intention of marching to Multén and Uchchh, in order 
to recover them from Malik Sher Khan, and restore them to Malik 
*Izz-ud-Din, Balban. Malik Sher Khán was the kinsman of the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, and this movement against him was the first step ina 
plot which was then on foot, to overthrow the power of the Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam, and remove him from the court. The forces marched from 
Dihli by Kaithal, because the feudatories of Buda’un, Bhianah, and other 
parts, were to join with their contingents. The troops reached the banks 
of the Bíáh, but, as the conspirators had succeeded in getting the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam banished to his fiefs of Hanst and the Siw4likh territory, 
the Sultan, who was a mere tool in their hands, marched back with 
them to Dihli in the first month of the following year. 

Towards the close of that year the Sultan again put his forces in 
motion for the purpose of securing Uchchh and Multan. On reaching 
the banks of the Biah, a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah, 
another of Malik Sher Khan’s fiefs; but he, leaving those places in the 
hands of his dependents, had retired towards Turkistan, to proceed to 
the presence of the Great ka’an, Mangi Khan; and those provinces 
were taken from Malik Sher Khan’s dependents, and entrusted to the 
charge of Malik Arsalan Ithan, Sanjar-i-Chast; and the Sultan again 
retired from the banks of the Biath, beyond which the forces did not 
move, and returned to Dihlí. 

About 653 A. H., the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, (1255 
A. D.), was again placed in charge of Ucohchh and Multan, apparently, 


west. Can any one imagine it wonld have been possible or desirable to have held 
Multan, Uchchh, and Nag-awr, with a howling waterless desert between, and those 
districts also half a desert, with the principal river dried up, and two others merged 
into one, and thus rendering another vast tract desolate ? 

Nig-awr, at the period in question, was generally held by a separate fendatory, 
but ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, possessed great interest with the rulers of the Shamsi 
dynasty, to whom he was related by marriage, having espoused a lady of the family 
of Sultan I-yal-timish. He rebelled several times, and yet his conduct was passed 
over, and he was again and again restored to favour, as may be seen from the 
“ Tabakat-i-N asiri.” 

In Akbar Badshth’s reign, Nag-awr was one of the two western sarkdrs of the 
Ajmir sibah; and Bikanir, of which Jasal-mir was only a mahdll or sub-district, was 
another sarkdr of Ajmir. Even in that day, when some of the rivers had greatly 
changed, and a great deal of desert intervened between Nag-awr and the Multan 
sibah, it contained thirty-one mahdills, and yielded a revenue of 40,389,830 ddms, 
equal to 1,609,743 rúpís, or upwards of ten lakhs, Itis now a dependency of Jodh- 
pur in the territory of Mar-war. 

W 
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to counteract the designs of Malik Sher Khan in going to the presence 
of Mangtt Ké’an, the supreme ruler of the Mughal empire. With the 
assistance of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, who held 
the fief of Hirát, and other parts adjacent, as a vassal of the Mughals— 
and heavy was their yoke—and through him, he tendered allegiance 
to Hulákú Khan,®° then in [-rén-Zamin on the part of his brother 
Mangú Ka’dn, and requested that a Shahnah or Commissioner should 
be sent to Uchchh. This was done, and the Ni-in, Sali, or Salin, also 
written Sari,®! was sent thither at the head of a body of Mughal troops 
in 654 A. H. (1256 A. D.). 

In 655 H. (1257 A. D.)® Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan, 
who, with the troops of Uchobh and Multan,®® was then on the banks of 
the Bidh, advanced up the do-dbah in order to effect a Junction with 
other disaffected Maliks of the Dihli kingdom.54 Having united, they 
pushed on to Manstir-pir, Kuhram, and Samanah, their object being to 
seize upon Dihli if they could. The Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, who had 
again regained the greatest power in the state, moved against them at 


50 See preceding note, and “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” pages 786 and 860. 

61 In this word, as in many others, the letters ‘r’ and ‘l’ are interchangeable. 

6 According to some other writers, in the preceding year. 

5 The reason why Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashli Khan was able to hold 
these places, althongh at the same time in open rebellion against his sovereign, the 
Sultán of Dihli, was, because Uchehh and Multan, and their dependencies, chiefly, lay 
west of the Bidh and Hakra, and between the latter and the Ab-i-Sind er Indus, which 
then flowed much nearer to Multan, and farther west and beyond the Rawi and 
Chin-4b. Both strongholds, likewise, lay in the same do-dbah or delta, the Sind- 
Sagar Do-abah, and this rendered them liable to attack from the Mughals coming 
downwards from the direction of the Koh-i-Jad, Namak-Sar, or Salt Range, in the 
same do-dbah, which was in the possession of the Mughals. The fact that Malik 
Hasan, the Karlaigh, evacuated Multan immediately on the Mughals approaching the 
banks of the Ab-i-Sind to attack Uchchh in 643 H., and retired precipitately into 
Sind, to Siw-istan and the sea coast, confirms this. To do so, he did not take boat, 
on the Ab-i-Sind, or he might have been captured, but he embarked on the Biéh or 
Sind Rid, below the confluence of the three other rivers of the Panj-ab with it, and 
from it got into the Hakra or Wahindah, and by it reached the neighbourhood of 
Bakhar, and subsequently Lower Sind. 

When Abú-l-Fazl wrote, Multén was in the Bari Do-ábah, and Uchchh in the 
distriet known as Bertin-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab or Panch Nad, that is, lying 
on either side of the united five rivers below their junction. 

64 Including Malik Kutlugh Khán, who had married the mother of Sultán Nasir- 
ud-Din, Mahmúd Shah, who had rebelled against that Sultan in 653 H. (1255 A. D.), 
and coined money in his own name, hence he is not allowed to appear in the list of 
the Sultan’s Maliks. He, too, was a Turk, not a “ Pathdn.” See “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” 
pages 673 and 703. Also the Society’s “Transactions,” for 1889, page 226. 

65 See “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” page 785. 
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the head of the Sultan’s forces. They managed, however, to give him 
the slip when within ten kuroh of them; for, having fellow traitors 
within the walls of the capital, who offered to open the gates to them, 
they made a forced march of one hundred kuroh in the space of two days 
and a half, and reached it on the evening of the Thursday. The Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam had, in the meantime, received intimation of these doings, 
and he set out in pursuit of them. In the interim the traitors within 
had been secured; and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, and his confederates 
found the walls manned and gates closed ready for a vigorous defence 
when they perambulated the place on the evening in question. On the 
Friday morning, the Sultan’s forces under the Ulugh Khin-i-A’zam 
having appeared upon the scene, the insurgents took to flight; and Malik 
*Izz-ud- Din, Balban, being deserted by the troops of Uchchh and Multan 
in their precipitate flight, was left with only about 200 or 300 followers. 
He, however, succeeded in effecting his escape. This was in Jamdadi-ul- 
Akhir of the year above mentioned (July, 1257 A. D.). 

At this time, the N&-in Sali or Salin or Sari, having entered the 
territory east of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, reached Uchchh, and Malik 
"Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had to join his camp. After this the Mughal leader 
despatched the Kurat Malik, Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had to 
accompany him on this expedition whether he liked it or not, to occupy 
Multan ;°° and the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Baha-ul-Hakk -va-d-Din, Zakariya, 
who appears, in the absence of a settled government, to have been the 
chief authority there, or, at least, the person possessing the most in- 
fluence, had to pay down 100,000 dinars to save the place from being 
sacked. The fortifications are said to have been dismantled by SAli’s 
command, and a Turk mamlúk or slave of Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, the Tajzik Kurat feudatory of Hirat and Ghur, Chingiz Khan, by 
name, was made Hakim of Multan.8? 

Both Malik Sher Khin-i-Sunkar, and Malik Jaldl-ud-Din, Mas’td 
Shah, brother of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmúd Shah, ruler of Dihli, 


66 Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, was probably ashamed to accompany those infidelg 
thither to the presence of the Shaikh, therefore, the Tajzik Kurat Malik of Hirát 
and Ghar was made the means of communication. 

57 I hope this Chingiz Khan will not be mistaken by the archeological experts 
for Timur-chi, the Mughal, the Chingiz or Great Khan, because history states that he 
did not coin money ; while the coins, if they may be so called, of his immediate suc- 
cessors were bdlishts or ingots. Many of those petty Musalman rulers, who were 
reduced to vassalage by the Mughals, like Malik Hasan, the Karligh, and Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, the Kurat, had to put the names of these “infidels” on their coins. 
See Thomas’s ‘ Pathan Kings of Dehli,” pages 91—98. Neither Hasan, nor his son, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad were very” powerful monarchs.’ See also “ Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri,”’ Translation, pages 781, 859—863, and 1128—1132 for an account of them. 
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who had gone to the presence of Mangú Ka’an, and had been honourably 
received, were also permitted to return ; and the latter was allowed to 
hold the province of Lahor, independent of Dihli, as a vassal of the 
Mughals, but he did not long retain it. 

It is stated in another history®’, that, after settling the affairs of 
Uchehh and Multan, Sali marched towards Liahor, which was then in 
the possession of Kuret Khan, or Kbwán as it is written in the original, 
and that Sali entered into an accommodation with this person, on the 
payment of 30,000 dindrs, 30 kharwars of soft fabrics, and 100 captives ; 
and that, after this, the Kurat Malik of Hirat and Ghur, Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, who, as the vassal of the Mughals, had to accompany the 
Niu-in with his contingent and was probably quite weary of acting against 
his co-religionists on the side of the Mughal infidels, left the Nú-in, 
Sali, and retired towards Ghivr. 

This person, Kuret chan, who was in possession of Lahor, does not 
appear, however, to have been a feudatory of the Dihli kingdom ;5? and 
the city of Lahor was in ruins, or in a very ruinous state, it having been 
sacked and depopulated and destroyed by the Mughals in 639 H. (1241- 
42 A. D.). After that time, the ruins were occupied by the Khokhars, 
a powerful Jat tribe. These people have always been mistaken for 
Gakhars (by those who knew no difference between them), and the 
Gakhars for Khokhars. 

A great army was assembled at the capital for the purpose of mov- 
ing against the Mughal invaders and the traitor, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban, but serious disturbances broke out in the hill tracts of Mewat 
and parts adjacent, that had first to be quelled. Respecting this, the 
author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri’”’ says, at page 850: “ Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to chastize that sedition by reason of anxiety conse- 
quent on the appearance of the Mughal army, which continued to harass 
the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, the territory of 
Sind, Láhor, and the line of the Bich ; until, at this period, emissaries 
of Khurdsin, coming from the side of “Irak, from Huláú [or Hulákú], 
the Mughal, had arrived in the neighbourhood of the capital.” 

These emissaries had not come on Hulaki’s part, but respecting a 
matrimonial alliance mentioned at page 859 of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasgiri.”’ 


esee 


53 “ The Mujmal-i-Faşih-í.” 

59 There is a Malik named Táj-ud-Dín, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khån, among the feuda- 
tories of Dihlí, but he had never been in charge of Lahor according to the “ Tabakķát- 
i-Nasiri.’ See page 756. 

60 Had the Biáh been dry, they could easily have passed the frontier, but it was 
an unfordable river in the direction here referred to. 
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Banian in the Koh-i-Jtid,®! was desirous of giving a daughter of his in 
marriage to the son of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and an agent had been 
sent to him by the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam agreeing to his request. As 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad, was a vassal of the Mughals, at that 
time, and as Hulákú Khan, the ruler of -rán Zamin on behalf of 
his brother, the Great Ka’an, Mangú, was therefore the Malik’s imme- 
diate superior, the Malik had deemed it necessary to send the agent of 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to Hulaku Khan to obtain his sanction for 
the proposed alliance. It was this Karlugh emissary who had arrived 
along with the agent of the Ulugh Khan at this juncture, and with him 
had come a Mughal Shahnah, or Commissioner, resident in Malik Nasir- 
ud-Din, Muhammad’s territory, probably to spy out the nakedness of 
the land. Advaritage was taken of the arrival of these emissaries, who 
were detained for a time at some distance from the capital. The Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam set out at the head of the troops, and making forced 
marches, suddenly and unexpectedly entered the hill tracts of Mewat, 
and attacked the rebels with vigour and effect. The rebellion was crush- 
ed, the rebels severely punished, and the forces returned to Dihli. The 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam advised the Sultan to give these emissaries 
a public reception; and so they were conducted with great porap 
and parade to the Sultan’s presence, and 200,000 footmen well armed, 
and 50,000 cavalry fully equipped in defensive armour, besides numer- 
ous war elephants, were assembled for them to behold and report on 
when they returned into Khurasin. This stroke of policy had the 
desired effect; and the author says: “ Huláú [ Hulaki] sent orders to 
the Mughal forces under the standard of Sari [Sali], the Nd-fn, saying : 
‘If the hoof of a horse of your troops shall have entered the dominions 
of the Sultaén,** the command unto you is this, that all four feet of such 


61 He was the son of the late Malik, Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karligh, who had 
possessed himself of Multán shortly before the Mughals invested Uchchh in 643 H. 

62 Ata place called Bárútah. See “ Translation,” page 851, note 8. 

6 The Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam had a body of 3,000 Afghans, horse and foot, along 
with him in this expedition, the first time they are mentioned by a contemporary 
historian as in the service of any of the feudatories of the Dihli kingdom. They 
were only now become sufficiently numerous to take service under the Muhammadan 
nobles of the Dihli state. The territories north, west, and south of their mountain 
home—I am referring to “the Afghanistan,” as described in my “Norms” on those 
parts, not to the Afghan state—were either in the possession of the Mughals, who 
wore infidels, or their vassals, who groaned under their yoke, like Ndsir-ud-Din, the 
Karligh, above referred to. 

64 This, of course, only refers to the country east of the Biah, for the Mughals 
or their vassals were in possession of all west of that river at the period in question, 
and had been for some time, a fact which Indian history compilers (up to date), do 
not appear to have been cognizant of. 
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horse be lopped off.’ Such like security did the Most High God miracu- 
lously vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustin through the felicity 
attending the rectitude of the Ulugh-Jchani counsels.” 

All these facts show, that, at the pericd in question, the Biah still 
flowed in its old bed, and that the Sutlaj river had not united with it. 
The writer of the article on the “ Lost River” in the Calcutta Review, 
however, again quoting the “‘ Tabakat-i-Nasiri”” from Hlhot’s ‘‘ Histori- 
ans,” in reference to the investment of Uchchh, says, that, ‘‘ when he 
[Sultan ’Alé-ud-Din, Mas’id Shah] arrived on the banks of the Biyah 
the infidels raised the siege of Uchh,” and that, “ here the allusion is to 
the united streams. The Satlej is not mentioned although the writer 
was with the army, that river having become merged into the Biyah.’’® 
Here again the ‘‘Tabakat-i-Nasiri” is not correctly quoted, and the 
writer contradicts what he mentioned before from that work. It was 
only after the Dihli troops had crossed the Biah, and moved towards the 
Rawah or Rawi of Láhor, and were marching down the left or east bank 
of the latter river, in the Bari Do-dbah, between that river and the 
Bidh, and the troops were approaching Uchchh from the northwards, 
that the Mughals, who had been repulsed in a recent assault, in which 
they had lost one of their famous leaders, finding their line of retreat 
threatened, raised the investment and “retired in three divisions.” 
In no instance throughout the “ Tabakat-i-Nagiri”’ is such a river as 
the Sutlaj referred to; and I totally fail to see what proof the writer 
of the article has to show that the author “ makes allusion to the united 
streams,” when no such river as the Sutlaj is mentioned in his work, 
nor in any history of that period. 


65 Mr. R. D. Oldham, too, in his recent paper previously alluded to, appears to 
have been unaware that the Biah flowed near to Multan at this period, or at least he 
does not refer to it as if he had been aware of the fact; and at this period no 
Hariari or Gharah, miscalled the Sutlaj, existed. The Sutlaj was then a tributary 
of the Hakra, and flowed much farther to the east. See note 67. 

66 What “we call it now” is no criterion of its correctness ; and the writer in 
the Calcntta Review (page 11) himself says, that, “The modern term Satlej is rarely 
if ever used, except by those who have been brought into contact with Europeans.” 
The ‘ modern term,” too, is at least as old as the A’in-i-Akbari. 

It will perhaps be well to state, to make the subject clear, that, as long as the 
Sutlaj or Shattluj flowed in its own separate bed, that is, before it and the Bish both 
left their respective channels and united into one river, the Sutlaj was a tributary of 
the Hakré or Wahindah. After the junction of the two rivers for a time, they both 
lost their old names, but, having again soon after separated, the Sutlaj returning to 
its old channel, they flowed apart for about one hundred kuroh, equal to about one 
hundred and seventy-five miles, and again took their old names of Biah and Sutlaj. 
After this, in the last century only, they again united, and lost their old names once 
more, and from that time have flowed in one channel, both having deserted their 
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When the Bish and Sutlaj finally united their waters, it was not 
that the Sutlaj flowed in the bed of the Bish, but both left their old 
beds and united midway, as their deserted channels remain to show. 
Moreover, after their junction, both rivers lost their names, and thence- 
forward they were known as the Haríárí, Nili, or Gharah.6”7 If the Bidh 
had left ity old bed, and had moved from thirty-five to forty miles fur- 
ther eastwards, thus still more reducing the Dihlí territory, the author 
would certainly have mentioned such a fact, but, as the Sutlaj did not 
then exist in that part, being then a tributary of the Hakra, it is by no 
means strange that it is never mentioned in his work. The author does 
not mention the Hakra, nor the Chitang, nor the Chin-ab, nor the Ghag- 
ghar, but that, too, is no proof that they did not exist, for we know that 
they did. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban’s march upwards along the banks of the 
Biadh in 655 H., is also considered a proof that the two rivers, the “ Biyah,”’ 
and the “ Satlej,” had united, or rather that the “Satle} had merged 
into the Biy4h;” but I have already mentioned, at page 174, why Malik 
*Izz-ud-Din, Balban, took the route in question. The extracts I have 
given from the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” clearly show, that, up to the period 
its author wrote, namely, up to 658 H. (1259 A. D.), the Biah had not 
left its old bed; and, furthermore, it is certain that it still continued 
to flow in its old bed for more than one hundred and fifty-seven years 
after the investment of Uchchh by the Mughals, up to the time of the 
invasion of India by Amir Timur, the Gúrgán, in 801 H. (1397-98 A. D.), 
as I shall presently show ; and, moreover, there are people still living,®$ 


ancient beds. The names of the river while united were Machhú-Wáh, Hariari, 
Dand, Nirni, Nili, Ghalli-Gharah, and Gharah, the two last being only applied to 
the lower part of the stream, after the final junction. See the account of the Sutlaj 
farther on. 

About the only writer who describes the Harfari or Gharah correctly and in a 
few words is Elphinstone, who says (Vol. 1, p. 32), respecting Bahéwalpir: “ The 
river winds much at this place, and is very muddy, but the water, when cleared, is 
excellent. It is here called the Gharra, and is formed by the joint streams of the 
Hyphasis or Beyah, and Hysudrus or Sutledge.” 

67 Abt-l-Fazl, in the A’in-i-Akbari, calls it Gharah, Haríárí, or Núrní. The 
Dand or Dandah refers to a minor branch described further on, but not to be con- 
founded with the high bank of the old channel of the Sutlaj further east, which in 
the dialect of the people of that part is called dandah. 

68 There lately died in the village of Dhoki in the Montgomery (the old “ Goo- 
garia ”) district, an old Jat named Bagh Mall, who, according to a Léhor paper, 
which gave an account of him a, little while before, had reached the advanced age of 
118 years, having been born in A. D. 1770. The account says :—‘ Though so old, Bagh 
Mall can still walk about, and goes as far ag the village well, about 100 yards or so, 
and also to the village dharmsala every day. His vision is a good deal impaired, and 
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who remember the time when the Bith first deserted its ancient bed, 
and the Sutlaj finally left its last independent channel, now known to 
the people as the “ Great andah,” and the two united and formed the 
Hariari, Nili, or Ghaérah as they now flow. 

I certainly fail to see that because ‘‘ the Tartar chief, Kadar ” [a Mu- 
ghal, I presume, and Mughals are not Tartars, although both are branches 
of the Turks] ‘came with an army from the Jud mountain in 695 A. H 
(A. D. 1296) and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satladar (Satlej) ” 
[which the writer just before said had “merged into the Biyah”’ fifty- 
two years previously, when the army marched from Dihli to relieve 
Uchchh] and was “defeated near Jhalandar,” therefore “he must have 
crossed them above their junction” [the two latter, I presume, are 
meant, but three are named], The “must” here is merely to sup- 
port the previous theory that the Sutlaj had united with the Biah 
and flowed in the latter’s bed, which it never did do. This ‘ Tartar 
chief’ could not have crossed the Sutlaj at all, to have been defeated 
near Jalhandar,®® even after the Biah and Sutlaj had united into one 
stream and ran as it runs to this day, because, if he had crossed the 
Sutlaj from the west to the east bank, he would have passed owt of the 
Jalhandar Do-abah, and have left Jalhandar some twenty-eight miles to 
the northward. That Do-abah refers to the tract of country lying be- 

‘tween the Bíáh and the Sutlaj (in whatever direction they flowed, and 
may flow), which latter river now bounds it on the south. To reach 
that Do-dbah from the Koh-i-Jud, Namak-Sar, or Salt Range, the Chin- 
áb and the Rawi would have to be crossed as well as the “ Jhelam ” and 
“ Beyah,”’ but not the ‘‘Satladar (Satlej) ’; and if it is a proof, because 
the Sutlaj is “ not mentioned ” by the author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” 
on the occasion of the investment of Uchchh, that it must have “ merged 
into the Biyah,” we might just as well say that it is a proof that the 
Chin-4b and Rawi had merged into the Jhilam, or some other river, 


he is rather deaf, but otherwise seems in wonderful health for his wonderful age. 
* * * His descendants number eighty persons—children, grandchildren, and 
great-grand children,—who take great care of him. The old man’s memory is, of 
course, somewhat gone; but as a proof of his age he says he can remember the drying 
up of the Bias | Biah], which is supposed to have occurred some hundred years ago” 
“ Allen’s Indian Mail,” January 21st, 1889. 

When Wilford wrote his remarkable “ Essays,” showing that he was far in 
advance of his time, and Rennell published his “‘ Memoir on a Map of Hindoostan,” 
in 1788, the Bíáh and Sutlaj had not yet united and formed the Haríárí, Nili, or 
Gharah, but they did so very shortly after. 

69 Abu-l-Fazl always writes it Jalandhar. The Survey account I shall presently 
refer to has the name as above. The correct name of this do-dbah is Bist-J alhandar, 
and it was also known as Sehir- Wal, 
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since they are not mentioned in the case of this “Tartar” invasion, 
which was one of the numerous inroads of the Mughals into the Panj-áb 
territory. 

I may mention here, that, when the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, son of 
Jahan-gir, son of Amir Timitr, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 800 H. (December, 
1397 A. D.), crossed the Ab-i-Sind or Indus and invested Uchchh as the 
Ni-in, Mangttah had done in 643 H., reinforcements under Taj-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, the Na’ib of Sarang Khan, who was then governor of the 
provinces of Lahor and Multan, were despatched to the succour of 
Uchchh. Pir Muhammad, obtaining information of this, raised the in- 
vestment of that place, and marched to meet Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
whom he fell upon on the banks of the Biah, and overthrew him. He, 
with difficulty, re-crossed the river, but, in so doing, lost a number of 
his men, who, in their hurry to escape, threw themselves into the Bíáh 
and were drowned. Having effected the passage, Taj-ud-Din Muham- 
mad retired precipitately towards Multan, which he succeeded in reach- 
ing, but was closely followed by the Mughals, who invested him therein. 
To effect these movements, if the Biah and Sutlaj had united, both 
pursuer and pursued would have had to cross the Ghdrah, but they had 
not yet united. The Rawi still flowed east of Multan and united with 
the Biah, which still flowed in its own bed; but, the Chin-ab, having 
separated from the Rawi and Biah, and altered its course more towards 
the west, passed Multan on the west instead of the east, and thus Mul- 
tán was in the Rachan-4b Do-abah, and Uchchh in the Bist-Jalhandar, 
instead of the Sind Sagar, while at present, consequent on other changes 
in the courses of the rivers, Multan is in the Bari Do-ábah, and Uchchh 
has long since been shut out of the Do-abahs altogether. 

So much for the Biah and Sutlaj having merged into one before the 
investment of Uchcbh in 643 H. 

The old bed of the Hakra can be traced much farther south-west 
than ‘“‘ Kururwalla, in Lat. 29°, 53’, Long. 73°, 53.” Tt can be traced 
down to the sea coast of Sind, as I have here traced it. 

The writer of the article in the “ Calcutta Review” has also stated, 
that the upper part of the Hakra “is called Sotra, which is probably a 
corruption of Satroda or Satruda, the old name of the Satlej?? [in the 
“Tartar invasion” he called it the “ Satladar”]. ‘ Hakra,” he con- 
tinues, appears to be the modified form of Sagara, the letter S being 
pronounced H in Rajputana and Sindh.” It might have been added, 
that this inveterate propensity likewise prevails in Kathiawar.7 But, 


70 Only the Sutlaj was not the Hakra, but merely one of its tributaries. See the 
notice of the Hakra farther on. 
71 Lieut. A. H. E, Boileau, of the Hon’ ble Company’s Bengal Engineers, in his 
X 
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how comes it that the ‘k’ in Hakra is changed into ‘g’? The name 
Sagarah (or Shagarah in some MSS.) is as old as the time when Al- 
Mas’tdi wrote, as will appear farther on.7? 

He also says that “the Satle} when it abandoned the western 
Naiwal [Na’e Wali, the eastern and western, are names of old channels 
in which, in ancient times, the Sutlaj flowed] entered the valley of the 
Biyas. * * * At this time [the siege of Uchchh in 643 H.] therefore, 
took place the first junction between the rivers, and their combined 
streams were henceforth known as the Beyah.” What is the difference ? 
and what name may it have previously borne if it was only henceforth 
called the ‘‘ Beyah ” ? 

This, however, is nothing less than a contradiction on the writer’s 
part of his own previous and succeeding statements. He must have 
meant to say, or ought to have said, that, after their junction, whenever 
and wherever that might have happened, they lost their respective 
names, and were henceforth called Hariari, Nil, or Gharah; and, in 
any case, the Sutlaj never entered the valley of the Biah, nor did 
the Biah enter the valley of the Sutlaj, because the tracts through 
which the Biah flows after leaving the hills, and a goodly por- 
tion of which I have myself traversed, and that through which the 
united streams now flow, is perfectly flat from their point of junction. 
The right or western bank of the old bed of the Bidh, like that of 
other rivers of this part, is much the highest, and forms the eastern 
side of the great central plateau separating the valley in which it flowed 
from the valley of the Rawi, and forms the greater part of the Ganjf 
Bar, described in the account of the two rivers farther on; and beyond 
this high bank the Biah could not possibly pass, unless it had risen 
some forty feet to do so. The old bed of the latter river lies some 
thirty miles on the average farther west than the united stream, the 
Haridri, Nilf, or Gharah. The Sutlaj and Bidh met half way, so to speak, 
both leaving their old beds, and formed a new one for a short distance, 
but they soon separated, and did not unite again until low down in the 
south-west part of the Multan district, as will be described in its proper 


“ Personal Narrative” says, that “ the Bhatee borderers substitute a guttural kh in 
place of s, as “bukhtee” for “bustee;” o for a [for ‘ah” as a final letter, as in 
Sind]; and sh for s,’ etc. Tod, on the other hand (as in the extract above, which 
is really from him), says the natives of these parts cannot pronounce the sibilant, 
so that ‘s’ is commuted into ‘h’.” 

7@ Sdgar is the Sanskrit for ‘ocean,’ ‘sea,’ etc., and it is still known as the 
Sind-Sagar near the sea coast. Tod calls it the “ Sankra,” which is another form 
of the name; and it is called the Sankrah in the treaty entered into by Nadir Shah, 
and Muhammad Shih, Bádsháh of Dihli, when ceding all the territory west of it to 
the Persians. The substance of that treaty is given farther on, 
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place. It was only towards the close of the last century that they 
again united, again lost their respective names, formed a new river and 
a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. 

The writer also states that, “ the application of the name Satlej to 
the stream below its confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be 
found in old writings, Hindú or Mohammedan.” Jn this he is perfectly 
correct. It was stated by Abt-l-Fazl in the A’in-i-Akbari nearly three 
centuries ago, that, “after the junction of the two rivers they both lose 
their names, and the united streams are known as the Dand, or Dandah, 
Hariari, and Nirni, and lower down, as the Gharah or Ghara (both 
modes of writing being correct).’’ Then quoting Tod, the Review writer 
says, ‘Tod, in his “ Annals of Rajasthan,” says, that the Bhatti tradi- 
tions say the Garrah is always called Beah. To this day, the river below 
Firozpur is known to the boatmen as Biyah [sic] or Garrah. The 
modern term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those who have 
been brought into contact with Europeans.’ 

I may add that the boatmen never call it “Satlej,” nor Sutlaj 
below the confluence of the two rivers, and that, more correctly speaking, 
we might say that the Sutlaj unites with the Biah, instead of the Bidh 
uniting with the Sutlaj. The Sutlaj was the interloper, and its entering 
the channel of the Biah at Loh or Loh-Wa4l temporarily, caused the 
Biah to desert its ancient channel altogether. 

Before closing these remarks upon the article in the “ Calcutta 
Review,” I would point out what appears so very contradictory in the 
writer’s statements. At page 10 he says, that, “ when the Sultan ( Alá- 
ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah), reached the banks of the Beyah, the Mughals 
raised the siege of Uchh,” and that “the allusion is to the united 
streams, the Satle] having become merged into the Beyah.” Now, after 
stating that “the Satle] is an interloper, and the Beydh the original 
stream,” which last statement is undoubtedly correct, he says that “ the 
Satlej is no other than the Hakra or Naewal”’; that ‘the Abohar ” 
was the last which deserted its bed in the first half of the thirteenth 
century; that, although they met at Hariki Pattan {Hari ke Patan—The 
Ferry of Hari] in 1593, they have only flowed in the same bed since 


73 Tod in his “ Rajast’han,” says, note page 262, Vol II, that “The Garah is 
invariably called the Behah in the chronicle [which he is supposed to be quoting]. 
Gharah, or Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in 
its waters. The Gharah is composed of the waters of the Behah and Sutlej.” 


Gard ( DS), not “gar” is mud in Hindi, but kneaded and prepared for pottery 


or building, but the name of the river is Ghalli-Ghdrah ( 8) é Hé ) and Ghárah. 
Sce notes 66 and 67, 
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1796”; and that “since then the lands on the banks of the old Béyds 
became waste.’’74 l 

If these last statements are correct, then the former one, that, 
when the Mughals raised the siege of Uchchh in 1245 A. D., “the 
allusion is to the united streams, the SAarLES having become merged into the 
Biyáh,” is incorrect; as must likewise be the statements, that, after this 
siege of Uchehh, “armies marching from Dehli to Multdn were obliged to 
abandon the direct route by Marot, in consequence of the disappearance of 
the Hakra,” which we are now told “is no other than the SATLES or 
Naewal;” and that afterwards, they “ always took the road by Abohar 
ant Ajodhan,” must be equally wrong, since the writer adds, that “ the 


7 Mírzá Shih Husain, the Arghtin Mughal ruler of Sind, after gaining possession 
of Uchchh in 931 H. (1524-25 A. D.), and destroying its defences, marched from 
thence towards Multan, and reached the banks of the Ghárah ; and the Langah Jats 
of Multan took post on the banks, and there awaited his attack. 

This clearly shows that the Bíáh and Sutlaj had then, in Mirz4 Shah Husain’s 
day, already united above Firiz-pir, and become the Hariarf, Dandah, or Núrní, as 
afterwards described by Abú-l-Fazl. But they soon separated again, and each re- 
sumed its former name, the only difference being that an intermediate, but very 
minor branch remained, called the Dandah. After flowing apart for about one 
hundred kuroh, they again united and formed the Gharah, as described in note 66, 
page 178, and in the notice of the rivers farther on; for, until they again united in 
the south-western part of the then Multan territory of the Langah Jats, there was 
no Gharah. The latter, however, was not then as it subsequently became, and now 
is, because it then passed some miles east of the site on which Bahdwal-ptr now 
stands, and also east of Uchchh, to unite with the Ab-i-Sind, or Indus. 

Mírzá Shah Husain, moreover, is stated to have made peace with the Langah 
ruler of Multan, on the stipulation, that the Gharah, in future, should form the 
boundary between the Multan territory and Sind, and that all to the southwards of 
the Gharah should belong to Sind. The point where the two rivers again united 
after flowing apart, will be found in the account of Ibrahim Husain Mirza’s capture 
farther on. 

It is further mentioned that Mirz4 Shah Husain attacked the fortress of Dir-Awar 
(since become the chief stronghold of the Dé’id-putrah chicfs of Bahawal-ptr), which 
through ‘7’ and ‘7’ being interchangable in these parts, is also called at times 
Dil-Awar and Dir-áwal, and that he had to take a month’s supply of grain and water 
sufficient for his forces along with him, because it was ‘‘ situated in a desert tract, so 
that even the birds of the air were afraid to glance at it.’ This place is close to 
the west bank of the deserted Hakra or Wahindah, about fifty miles south-south- 
west of Bahawal-ptir. This statement also shows that the Sutlaj had then ceased 
to be a tributary of the Hakra as it had hitherto been, and that by the Sutlaj uniting 
with the Bíáh, both rivers, under the new names of Ghfrah, etc., had become tribu- 
taries of the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. 

The above information I may mention is from Mír Ma’sim of Bakhar, the 
historian of Sind, who wrote as far back as near the close of the reign of Akbar 
Badshah. 
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western branch of the Naewal was the Last of the channels connected with 
the Hakra which, at this time (about 1220 A. D.) finally ceased to flow”; 
for the investment of Uchchh occurred twenty-five years after this last 
channel according to that statement, finally ceased to flow !75 


My geographical and historical information concerning the Biah, 
the Sutlaj, and the ancient Hakra or Wahindah, and its tributaries, and 
concerning the other rivers of the Panj-ab, differs considerably from that 
contained in the article in the “ Calcutta Review,” but it agrees gener- 
ally as to the “ Lost River” itself; and, in justice to the writer, it 
must be allowed that he was one of the first,’® in the present day, to call 
prominent attention to the fact that the Hakra did once run through 
the so-called “ Indian desert,” which appeared almost to have been 
forgotten. 

A good deal of my information is taken from a geographical work, 
the result of a personal survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of foreign descent, made previous to 1790 A. D., which was the 
year in which his work was completed, or just six years before the time 
the writer in the Review above mentioned, in his last statement just 
quoted, says, that the Biah and Sutlaj “first flowed in one bed.” 
Farther on I shall give some extracts from his admirable Survey record. 

Before attempting to describe the changes which have taken place 
in the courses of the rivers of the Panj-4b, and the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, 
or Indus, and the disappearance of the Hakra or Wahindah, it will bo 
well to give a few extracts from the old Musalmán geographers and 
historians; and although some part of what they say, is, seemingly, 
mere nonsense, we must allow for the conjectural spelling of translators 
(in cases where we have not the original works to refer to), who have 
attempted to render names, which, in the MSS. translated, have often 
no vowel points whatever. Indeed, for geographical purposes, and 
recording proper names in general, the "Arabic character is, from the 
carelessness of copyists, and the nature of the characters themselves, an 
unfortunate one. 


75 Thus far I had written twelve years since, as a note to the investment of 
Uchchh at page 1155 of my “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Ndsirf.” I have allowed 
it to stand just as it was then written. 

76 The Report of Lieut. J. G. Fife, of the Bombay Engineers, to the Government 
of that Presidency on the project of “restoring water to the ancient channel of the 
Indus called the Eastern Narra,” in which the Hakra is referred to, as having once 
flowed through these parts, is dated as far back as September 1852, and Burton 
also refers to it in his work on Sind, published in 1851, 
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The geographers and geographical works I propose to quote are the 
following. Ahmad, son of Yahya, son of Jabir-al-Balaziri, who wrote his 
“ Wutth-al-Baladan ” about 270 H. (883-84 A. D.).77 Abú-l-Ķásim-i- 
’Ubaid-ullah, known as Ibn Khurdad-bih, who wrote about 275 H. (888- 
89 A. D.), or, certainly, before 300 H. (912 A. D.). Abt-Zaid-al-Hasan, 
a native of Siraf, who appears to have written shortly after Ibn Khurdad- 
bib ; for the writer who follows, met him at Basrah in 303 H. (9:6 A.D.), 
and seems to have compared notes with him. Abii-Hasan, surnamed Al- 
Mas’tidi, who wrote his ‘“ Murttj-uz-Zahab wa Ma’adin-ul-Jauahir ” in 332 
H. (943-44 A. D.) ; Abt-Ishak-al-Istakhart,’? who wrote between 340 and 
350 H. (951-52 and 961 A. D.). The “ Kitab-ul-Masalik wa Mamalik,” 
written afew years after the preceding, and nearly about the time that 
Muhammad, Abú-l-KĶásim, son of Haukal, hence, chiefly known as Ibn 
Haukal, wrote his “ Ashkal-ul-Bilad,” whose work bears a considerable 
resemblance to the “ Masalik wa Mamalik” in many places. Ibn Haukal 
completed his work in 366 H. (976 A. D.). He appears to have met 
Al-Istakhari in his travels somewhere in Sind, or in the Multan territory. 
The next in point of date is the celebrated Abi-Rihan, Muhammad, son 
of Ahmad, familiarly known as the Ustdd or Master, Bu-Rihan, surnamed 
Al-Berini, who wrote about the year 420 H. (1028 A. D.),79 or soon 


77 He died in the year 279 H. (892-93 A. D.). 

73 He is not called “ Istakhr,’ because he was a native of that famons Persian 
city called Istakhar or Persepolis. The word means a pond, lake, or sheet of water. 
> Arabs write the name Istakhar. 

79 He finished his work, the Tahkik (not “ Táríkh,” as in Elliot and Sachau) -ul- 
Hind by the first day of the year 423 H., which commenced on the 18th of December, 
1031 A. D. In the year preceding, in several places in his work, he styles it “our 
year,” because it was that in which his great patron, Sultán Mas’td, obtained the 
restitution of his rights as the eldest son and heir of his father, and assumed the 
throne at Hirdt in the fifth month of that year. He did not compose it in “ Afghan- 
istan,” nor in ‘the Afghan-Indian empire,’ as Prof. E. Sachau, the editor of the 
text and translator of the same, assumes, because Ghazni, or Ghaz-nin or correctly, 
Ghaz-nih, but never “ Ghaz-na,” although included in the modern Afghan state, is 
not, and never was, included within “the Afghanistan,” or native country of the 
Afghans. What that means and constitutes may be seen from my work entitled 
“ NOTES ON AFGHANISTAN,” etc., page 453 to 470; and the world has not yet seen an 
“ Afghan-Indian Empire,” and Sultán Mahmúd was a Turk, not an Afghan. 

Some errors of a similar kind will be found in the English Preface to the ’ Arabic 
text, and also in the Preface to its translation by the same learned Professor. 

Abú-Rihán was not brought to Ghaznih, under any compulsion, nor was he 
detained against his will by Sultan Mahmúd in his dominions; for his contemporary 
and admirer, Abd-l-fazl-i-Baihaki, tells us, that he first came to the Sultén’s court, 
in the suite of the Khwarazmi ruler, the son-in-law of the Sultan, and that of his own 
accord he entered Sultán Mahmúđď’s service. It was in the train of that conqueror, 
and that of his chief patron, Sultan Mas’td, that Bu-Rihan had the opportunity of 
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after. He is extensively quoted by the author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 
and by the Fandkati, but honestly so; for they both acknowledge what 
they have extracted from his “ Tahkik-ul-Hind. After him comes Abú- 
"Abdullah, Muhammad, surnamed Al-Idrisi, who wrote his work 
“ Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak,” about the middle of the twelfth century of our 
era, about 545 H. (1150-51 A. D.). The next is Zakaríyá, the Kazwini, 
who wrote his “ Asdr-ul-Bilad” a century or more after Al-Idrisi, about 
661 H. (1263 A. D.), a short time only after the siege of Uchchh by the 
Mughals, before noticed. He, however, quotes chiefly from the “’Aja’ib- 
ul-Baladan ” of Mus’ir,®° son of Muhalhil, the ’Arab, who travelled into 
India and China in 331 H. (942-43 A. D.), and these quotations may 
really be considered to refer to the places noticed as they existed when 
the latter wrote. Lastly, the work of Ibn-al-Wardi-al-Karshi, who wrote 
between 668 and 684 H. (1269-1235 A. D.), or about twenty years after 
the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” was completed. 

AHMAD, SON oF YanyA, aL-Bawdziri,8! states in his “ Futth-ul- 
Baladan,” that Muhammad, son of Kasim, after his conquest of Sind, 
advanced to Multan, and, that “the Muhammadans discovered there, 
beneath the idol-temple a Bait [>], ten cubits in length and eight in 
breadth, containing a considerable quantity of gold.” The Arabic word 
“ bait” here used does not mean “a house” only, as some appear to 
have assumed, but it signifies also “a vault,” “a chamber,” “ recepta- 
cle,” “repository,” and many other meanings of a similar kind, and 
here refers to a receptacle or repository for the treasure, such as was not 


visiting Hind, and instituting his inquiries respecting that country. He may have 
visited parts farther east along with the troops of those Sultans in their expeditions, 
but he appears not to have dwelt any time in those parts, except at Multán, and 
Lahor—at that period the seat of Government of the Muhammadan territories 
recently conquered from the Hindas—and here he was enabled to institute his in- 
quiries (tahkikat, hence the title “ Tahkik-ul-Hind”) respecting Hind and its people. 
He is neither called “ Bírýní,” as in Elliot, nor “ Alberuni,’ as in Sachan, but was 
entitled Al-Berint. He is not so entitled because of any place so called; for he was 
a native of Khwarazm, and there was no place so called in that country. Being a 
foreigner, or rather a stranger—for, when he wrote, Khwaérazm was an integral part 
of the Ghazniwi empire—when mentioned as Abt-Rihdn, that being not an uncommon 
name by any means, by way of distinction, he was styled Abú-Rihán or Bia-Rihan, 
the Bertni, that is, the ontsider—the stranger or alien. 

80 This name in ’Arabic signifies, ‘one who notices any novelty,’ ‘a spectator,’ 
‘observer,’ ‘spy,’ etc. Mis’ar, as in Elliot, Vol. I, page 95, is meaningless. 

81 He is so called because he was addicted to the use of a mixture—gome say 
intoxicating—made from the baldzir, or Malacca bean, which is used in medicine. 
The word is an ’Arabic one, and written with the letter §, He is incorrectly called 
“ Al Biládurí,” “ Beladsori,” “ Biladori,” and the like, anything but by the correct 
name, 
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unusually, but generally, contained in Hindu idol-temples, beneath where 
the idol stood, and such as Sultan Mahmtd-i-Sabuk-Tigin discovered 
beneath the idol in the temple of Som-nath.2* The Balaziri continues : 
“There was an aperture from above into this receptacle through which 
the gold was poured in; and it is from this circumstance that Multan 
is called ‘ the Larkh Fou or Temple containing the Bait or Receptacle 
for Gold.” The idol-temple of Multan received rich offerings from the 
people of Sind, and others who made pilgrimages thereto.” 

This writer details the history, rather than the geography, of Sind 
and Multan. 

Inn Kuurpvdp-Bin, whose work does not contain much on the sub- 
jects here discussed, says: “ Multan is called ‘the Farkh ES jor 
Temple of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,’ because Muhammad, the son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind, and lieutenant [of his uncle and father- 
in-law], Al-Hajjáj, acquired forty buhars®* of gold in a depository or 
receptacle in that place, which was henceforth called ‘the Bait or Re- 
ceptacle of gold? * * * From the Mihran to sw [sic in MSS. and in 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard], which is the first place 
on the borders of Hind, is four day’s Journey.’’34 

Apu-Zaip-au-Hasan of Siraf states, that “the idol [temple] called 
Multan or Multan lies on the frontiers of Manstriyah ;3> and people 
come a distance of many months’ journey, and make pilgrimages there- 
unto. They bring thither the ’éd-i-kumadri [the sweet-smelling wood 


82 The depositing of treasure in a vault or chamber in the midst of idol-temples 
was not peculiar to Multan, as shown from the fact here related, under or beneath 
the idol, and not in its “ belly,” as some of the “ Firishta”’ translations have. Mir 
Ma’sim of Bakhar also states, that, when Muhammad, the son of Kasim, early in 
94 H., captured Asal Kandah or Askandah, north of the Bidth, and a considerable 
distance above Uchchh for which it has been “identified” (see note further on), 
its idol temple was destroyed, and in the midst thereof, deposited, an immense 
treasure was found. 

At this very time (1889 A. D.), the Mahant, or religious superior of the idol tem- 
ple of Tripati, in the Madras Presidency, has been convicted of robbing the vault or 
chamber under the idol, and appropriating the treasure contained therein. See also 
page 191, and note 97. 

83 See page and note just referred to respecting this word and its meaning. 

84 Elliot (Historians, Vol. I, page 15) actually makes Bakar out of this, by 
which he of course means Bakhar on the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. The word, as it now 


stands, is unintelligible, but might possibly refer to Basmid [ Ooms 1 Besides, the 
author says “on the borders of Sind,’ while Bakhar is, and always has been, since 
its foundation, in Sind, but, at the period in question it was unknown. The place 
referred to lay, no doubt, east of Multan. 

85 The territory dependent on it, at that period, all Sind, of which Manstriyah 
was the capital. 


° 
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brought from Kamrin], so-called from the country where it grows. 
* * * This ’ud is presented to the attendants of the temple, who use 
it as incense. * * * Jt is valuable, fetching, at times, as much as two 
hundred déndrs the mann. * * * The merchants purchase the wood 
from the attendants.’ * * * This is all he says either respecting 
Multan or Manustiriyah. 

At-Mas’Up1 says: ‘‘ Respecting the rule over Miltan, we have 
already said that it belongs to the descendants of Usimah, son of Luwat, 
son of Ghalib, [one copy has ‘descendants of ’Usman”’ 2 e., the Bani 
"Usman ], a Kuresh, who has a powerful army. Multan is one of the 
frontier territories of the Musalmans,®® which they compute to contain 
within its limits of about 120,000 villages and estates [one copy has 
“towns and villages,” which is absurd ].87 We have already mentioned 
the bud or idol of Multan, which is also known as Multan. * * * At 
the time of my arrival in that city, after the year 300 H. [912-13 
A. D.}, the Malik then ruling was named Abt-l-Lihab-al-Munnabih, son 
of Asad-al-Kureshi [in one copy, Abú Dilahat, son of Asad-ul-Munabbih- 
us-Sami-ul-Kureshi]. It was at the same time that I visited Manstriyah. 
Abu-l-Munzir, Umar, son of ’Abd-ullah, then ruled over that territory. 
I algo saw his Wazir, Riyáhá [ ‘44 ], also his two sons, Muhammad and 
"Ali. I also met an ’Arab, one of the Sayyids, among the Maliks [there], 
who was noted under the name of Hamzah. A great number of the 
posterity of ’Ali [the Khalifah], son of Abu-Talib, and of Umar, son of 
’Ali, the offspring of Muhammad, son of ’Ali, had taken up their re- 
sidence there.88 Between the Maliks of Mansuriyah, and the family of 
the Kazi, Abi-ush-Shawarib, there was close relationship, and a common 
origin. In fact, the Maliks who, at present, rule over that territory are 


86 What at that period was considered the frontiers of Khurásán, not as it is 
known at present. The territory dependent on Multan extended to the skirts of the 
mountains west of the Indus, as far up as the southern boundary of Bannt. 

87 What are known as mauza’s and chaks, and might be termed villages and 
hamlets, consisting of tracts of land containing a few inhabitants. 

One of the ‘‘ Gazetteers” I have referred to, tells us, that, “ A? Mazúdi [sic] 
describes Mooltan as surrounded by 120,000 hamlets—an evident exaggeration, but 
one which gives an idea of general prosperity.” 

The territory dependent on Multan was about two hundred and fifty-six miles in 
breadth from S. E. to N. W., and rather more in length from N. E. to S. W., narrow- 
ing to about one hundred and eight. 

83 This was written about two centuries after it was founded, and it is referred 
to centuries after, consequently, Mansuriyah was not so “short lived” as some 
have imagined, nor was it such a small fortress, seeing that in Al-Istakhari’s time it 
was twice the size of Multan. See “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society” for 
1884, page 282, 

Y 
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descended from Habbar, the son of Al-Aswad, and are known under the 
designation of Bani ’Umar, from "Umar, son of ’Abd-ul-’Aziz, the 
Kuresh. This "Umar must not be confounded with "Umar, son of 
’Abd-ul-’ Aziz, son of Marwan, the Umaiyah [Khalifah].’’89 

“From Máúltán to Manstiriyah is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
that is to say, the farsang of eight mil.” At eight miles to each, as here 
given in the text, the distance would be just six hundred miles from 
Manstiriyah. 

In another place he says: ‘‘ This territory (Multan) obeys a Kureshi 
of the Bani-us-Samah, the son of Lawi, son of Ghalib; and this place is 
the general rendezvous of the kafilahs which proceed into Khurasan.” 

“ The KirAp-ut-Massuik wa MAMALIK says: “ Multan is a city about 
half that of Manstriyah, and is called ‘the Parkh-i-Bait-uz-Zohab [The 
Temple of the Receptacle or Vault of Gold]. Máltán has a strong 
hisár, but Manstriyah is more populous. The reason why Multan is 
called the Farkh-i-Bait-uz-Zahab is, that, when the Musalmans captured 
it, they were poor and needy. They there found much gold, and they 
supplied their wants, and acquired strength. 

“ About half a farsang outside Multan there are kushks [lofty edifices], 
and there the Amir of Multan has his residence. * * * He isa Kuresh 
of the descendants of Sám [ pl ]9! son of Luwat [ us? ], who seized upon 
Multan. He does not pay obedience to the Khudawand [Master, 
Possessor, Lord, etc.] of Manstriyah, but reads the khutbah for the 
Khalifah.” 

Inn Havxat’s statements agree with the preceding pretty well so 
far, but here he states, that, “ About half a farsang from Multan are 
lofty edifices called Chandrawar, the residence of the Amir, who never 
enters Multan except on Fridays [to say his prayers in public]. He is 
a Kuresh, of the sons of Sam, son of Núh,? who first occupied this part ; 
and he reads the khutbah for the Khalifah.” 

Arú Rivdy-at-Bertni says ‘there was a famous temple at Multan 


89 See note farther on. 

90 The direct distance, as the crow flies, is about three hundred and fifty miles 
or about one hundred and tcn ordinary farsangs. Eight miles to the farsang cannot 
be correct: it is about three. The yojdnah was eight midi, and this, I expect, is how 
the distance became confused. However, in any case, the distance is not correct. 
See Bú-Rihán’s computation of the farsang at page 191, and also note 118, page 209, 

% The “Baní Usamah” of Al-Mas’tidi above. 


% This word ¢ #—Núh—which was without a point, is, without doubt, meant for 


qs —Luwaí—as mentioned by Al-Mas’idi, and in the Masálik wa Mamálik. Both 
works concur in the first name—Sam. Respecting this word, and these Amirs, a 
strange mistake has been made. See farther on. 
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dedicated to the sun, and, consequently, styled woof [Aditya]. * * * 


When the Kardmitahs [descended from this Sam, son of Luwat, just 
named] took possession of Máltán, the subduer thereof Jalam,” son 
of Shaibán, destroyed the idol and broke it to pieces, and slew the 
priests. The kasr [the "Arabic of kúshak previously mentioned] which 
was constructed of kiln burnt bricks on an elevated position,®* he made 
the Masjid-i-Jami’ [Friday Masjid] instead of the old one, which he 
commanded should be shut up, out of hatred towards every thing 
that had been done previously under the governors on the part of the 
Bani Umaiyah.” 

In another place he says, with reference to the changes in the 
names of cities, that Multén was originally called Kasht-ptir [92 “4S 
—Káshya-púr ?], then Hans-ptir [52 U4], then Bag-pir [ y & ], 
then Saub or Sánab-púr [js «> ], and, at length, Múlistán [ wis J, 
mul signifying, ‘root,’ ‘origin,’ ‘lineage,’ etc. (also ‘the nineteenth 
lunar mansion’) and istdn, a place.’ 

He also refers, but not expressly, with reference to the Farkh of 
the Receptacle or Repository of Gold, to the weight known as bhdr, 
which, he says, is mentioned in the annals of the conquest of Sind, and 
states, that it is equal to the weight of two thousand fuls or puls [ fulús— 
small copper coins about the weight of an Indian paisah], which absurd 
statement makes it equivalent to the weight of an ox.’9° In another 
place he computes the farsakh or farsang as equivalent to four mil or 
16,000 cubits [ @s ], not yards. 

Then comes At-Iprisi, who states, that, ‘ Multan is close to Hind ; 
indeed, some writers place it in that country. It equals Manstiriyah in 
size, and is called ‘the Bait or Receptacle of Gold.’ * * * Multán is a 
large city, which is commanded by a fortress having four gates, and 


%3 See page 189 what Al-Mas’fidi says about the rulers, and the preceding 
paragraph. Mas’idi wrote a century before Bi-Rihan, and knew more about the 
rulers of Multan than that writer, who evidently is mistaken in the name, or the 
text is wrong. The Amir who is referred to is the one who, on the part of the ’Ab- 
basis, ousted the Amir on the part of the Umaiyahs, named Misa, son of Ka’ab-ut- 
Tamimmi, from this territory. 

94 There are no elevated positions there now, except the position on which the 
fortress stands, and the Mandi-Awa4, which, at the siege of Multan, was captured and 
occupied by the Bombay column, on the day of the attack on the suburbs the 
26th January, 1849. Iam inclined to believe that that is the spot indicated. 

% Shahémat ’Alf, author of the “Sikhs and Afghans,” who served in political 
employ for many years in this vicinity, in his abbreviation of the “ Annals of the 
Dé’ úd-putrah Nawwabs,” says, that Multan at different periods was known as Hest- 
pur, Bakhar-pur, etc. 

% See following note. 
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surrounded by a wet ditch. * * * It [Multan] is called ‘the Farkh 
[es] or Temple of the Chamber or Receptacle of Gold,’ because 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, found forty buhárs of gold concealed in a 
bait [vault, chamber, repository, receptacle, and the like] there. Farkh 
and Bihdr [or Wihar, ‘b’ and ‘w’ being interchangable, and miscalled 
vulgarly “ Vihar” ] have the same signification.” The environs of this 


97 Tt must be remembered, that Abú Zaid-al-Hasan, and also Al-Mas’tidi, just 
quoted, state, that the idol and its temple also were called Multan: the city which 
sprung up around it was so called after the idol. Consequently, the finding of so 
much gold “in Multan,” does not refer to the city or town, but the temple of the idol, 
Multan. 

Elliot, in the first volume of his ‘ Indian Historians,” page 14, quoting from a 
French translation of Ibn Khurdad-bih’s work, has translated the name applied to 
this temple as follows :— 

“Multan is called “the farj of the house of gold,” because Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, lieutenant of Al Hajjáj found forty bahdrs of gold in one house of that city, 
which was henceforth called ‘‘ House of Gold.” ary (split) has here the sense of a 
“frontier.” <A bahdr is worth 333 mans, and each man is two ratis.” 

As to this very strange translation, he makes no comment; and, in other 
places, although the correct word is given by him, and its correct meaning also 
(which has thus been turned into farj) clearly shown, it was not perceived by him 
or his Editor apparently. 

At page 35 of the same volume, in his extracts from Ibn Haukal, Elliot has : 
« Multan is half the size of Mansdra, and is called “the boundary of the house of 
gold.” To this is appended the following footnote :—‘‘ The Ashkalu-1-Bilad says 


“burj”? or bastion [this in the original character would be z3 without points ; so 
it will be seen how this fearful blunder has arisen], which, at first sight, would 
seem a more probable reading; but the reasons assigned for reading the word 
“farj” are so strong [!!] as set forth by M. Hamaker, in his note to the Descriptio 
Iracæ (p. 67), that we are not entitled [!!] to consider “burj” as the correct reading. 
(Quatremére concurs in reading “farj? Jour. des Sav. See also Ibn Khurdadba 
and the account given in the Chachnama).” 


The letters of this word, in the originals generally, are a -y*, withont points, the 
scribes deeming it unnecessary to point so well known a word. Some igno- 


rant scribe mistook it for On and so made ¢y’—burj 


a bastion of it, and another 


took it for g3”, and so made ¢3”—marj—a meadow of it, and never guessed what 
the correct word was; but they very properly, did not think themselves “ entitled” 


to write it ‘farj? Three words can be made of this cq, namely :—1. z2 faj, 
which I am certain will not be found so pointed in any MS. copy of any of the works 
quoted by Elliot; 2. gy?—farah—which signifies ‘joy,’ ‘ gladness,’ ‘ cheerfulnes,’ 
etc.; and 3. oy? —farkh—which signifies, as described in the Muhammadan diction- 
aries, ‘a pagan temple,’ and also ‘an idol,’ the plural form of which is yep 
farkhar—signifying ‘idol temples’ in general, and likewise idols; and, in this sense, 
the word will be found mentioned in Abt-Rihén-al-Berini’s “ Asdr-ul-Bakiyat,” 
a translation of which was lately published by Prof. ©. E. Sachan, in which 
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city are watered by a little river [a canal or water-cut, no doubt] 
which unites with the Mihran of Sind. At one míl from Multan 


the author uses the word farkhkdr with another, plainly showing (as Al-Idrisi also 
shows), their significations ; namely, bihár or wihdr thus—‘“ FARKHAR Wo BIHAR’’— 
the first referring to Hindú temples, aud the latter to Budhist convents or mo- 
nasteries. 

Certainly, ows dictionaries, among other meanings, describe ‘“‘farj” as “the 
confines of a hostile country,” “a dangerous place,” ‘ splitting,’ “separating,” and 
the like, but the more general and universally applied and understood meaning is, 
“ pudenda tum maris tum fenine ;” but why on earth this latter word, “farj,” bear- 
ing such a meaning, should have been chosen instead of “farkh” is inexplicable, 
unless the French translator was quite ignorant of its existence, or of its correct 


2d 6 


signification and application. Besides, there was no plausible reason for selecting 
the word “farj” in preference to the two other words which the unpointed letters 
Zy are capable of representing. 

In his extracts from Idrisi’s geography, (p. 82) Elliot himself renders the word 
“ farkh’; and the reason why Multan was called “the farkh of the bait of gold” 
is clearly mentioned by the ’Arab author. In his extract from the Balaziri’s work he 
has also “farkh,” and yet he failed to perceive that his previous rendering from the 
French translation was wholly unsuitable, and must be wrong, and that bait had other 
meanings than simply “a house.’ Had he given it a moment’s thought, he certain- 
ly would have rejected “farj.” 

Again, in his extracts from the “ Chach-Naéma,” on the very same subject, he 
has (Vol. 1., p. 205): “ I have heard from the elders of Multan that in ancient times 
there wasa chief in this city whose name was Jibawin, and was a descendant of the 
Rai of Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk, he strictly followed his religion, 
and always occupied his time in worshipping idols. When his treasure exceeded all 
limit and computation, he made a reservoir on the eastern side of Multan, which was 
a hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards square, 
and he made there a chamber in which he deposited forty copper jars each of which 
was filled with African gold dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty mans of 
gold was deposited there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol made 
of red gold, and trees are planted round the reservoir.” 

This is not quite what the Chach Namah states, which is literally to the following 
effect :— 

“Tt was thus ascertained from the elders of Multan, that, in ancient days, and 
in times long past, in this city there was a Ré#e, Jas-want [ Gh 9”2—Jas-win P] by 
name, of the posterity of the R&e of Kash-mir. He was a Bréhman and a priest, 
and in the observance of his religion strict and zealous. He was constantly occupied 
in the adoration of idols. When his treasures exceeded the bounds of computation 
and calculation, he constructed a reservoir of water, 106 gaz long, by 106 gaz broad ; 
and in the midst of the reservoir he erected an idol-temple, 50 gaz by 50 gaz, and 


therein made a receptacle [ oso i, and there deposited forty copper jars or vessels, 
each of which was filled with fragments of African gold, amounting to 300 manns of 
buried treasure. Over the receptacle was the place for an idol, and there an idol 
was set up, formed of red gold. Round abont the reservoir trees were planted.” 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, having obtained information of this from the priests, 
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is Jand-úr [ 9%.—Chand-tir? the Chandrawar of Ibn Haukal, and 
Jand Rid of some others], a collection of fortifications? strongly 
built, lofty, and well supplied with fresh water. The Amir of Multan 
passes the spring and his leisure time here. Ibn Haukal states, that, in 
his time, the Amir used to proceed every Friday from these fortifications 
to Multan, mounted on an elephant, according to an ancient custom.” 


had the place opened and the treasure was found. “On being weighed, the gold 
dust contained in those forty vessels or jars was found to amount to 13,200 mans of 
gold.” This, together with the gems and pearls obtained in the sack of Multan, 
was deposited in the treasury. I may mention that the lowest computation of the 
mann is 2 Ibs of 12 oz. each, but, according to some, 6 lbs; and, by the lowest compu- 
tation, would amount to the enormous weight of 26,400 lbs, or 316,800 ounces of 
gold. No wonder the place was called “ temple of the depository of gold.” 

It is quite time that this “farj”? error should be corrected and washed ont. 
What more can be required to do so than these accounts ? 

Al-Idrisi says above, that “farkh and bihdr have the same signification,” consi- 
dering, it seems, that, where idols are worshipped. must be an idol-temple, but the 
word *“buhdr,? written with short ‘w’ for the first vowel, and not ‘2,’ as in the 
word signifying a Buddhist temple, refers to a weight, said to be equal to about 
400 Ibs English, and it also means,” a vessel in shape like an ewer.’ The Sanskrit 


word WIX, written in ’Arabic characters ye, pronounced dhdr, means ‘weight, 
‘weight of gold,’ etc., but, as the Chach Namah says, he deposited forty jars or 
vessels, the Persian word of that meaning just referred to is doubtless correct. 

% To tho eastward of the fortress of Multan, facing the tomb and shrine of 
Baha-al-Hakk wa-d-Din, Zakaríyá (vul. ‘‘Bahawul Hak”), at about the distance of 
a mile and a half or little more, and extending a considerable distance either way, 
are—or were, for they may have been demolished by the railway Vandals for railway 
ballast now—the remains of many stone and brick-built buildings (as near as I can 
recollect after the lapse of some thirty-five years), which bore the marks of con- 
siderable antiquity, and among them was a good size masjid. I have often ridden 
to them of an evening, but never thought of instituting any inquiries respecting the 
ruins, and much regret now that I did not. I certainly wondered what could have 
been the object of building such structures in a perfectly waterless position ; for 
there were no traces of wells near by, as faras I can remember. The ruins were 
bounded farther east, I now find, by the bed of a stream, a small branch of the Ráwí, 
possibly, which had been utilized as a canal; and this may have been the “little 
river” mentioned above. That the Rawiand all the other rivers of the Panj-ab 
flowed east of Multan at the period these buildings were inhabited there is no doubt 
whatever. The Loli Wa-han (which is a mere canal or cutting from the Chin-ab) ran 
nearer to the fort walls on the north-east, and passed, and still passes, near the east 
side of it, but it is now a very petty stream. It is noteworthy that the lands im- 
mediately south-east of the city of Multén are styled Taraf Rawi—the Rawi Side—to 
this day. 

It is possible that the ruins I have mentioned were connected with, or were 
included in, “the collection of forts referred to in the text above. At the time the 
author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri”? was at Multan there was a standing camp here- 
abouts. 
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ZAKARÍYÁ, tHE Kazwini, says very little respecting Multan in his 
“ Xgár-ul-Bilád,” but refers to what he had previously written from the 
“?AjVib-ul-Buldén,” which agrees generally with what others have 
written about it and its idol-temple. 

IBN Au-Warpi-at-Karsui, who wrote between the years 668 H. and 
684 H. (1269 and 1285 A. D.), mentions Multan very briefly, but, like 
all others, he says itis called the “ Farkh [ + y$ ]-4- Bait-uz-Zahab ”— 
The Temple containing the Receptacle or Vault of Gold.” 

Having related what the old writers say about Multan and its 
‘ Farkh,’ I will now turn to Manstriyah as the next most important 
place connected with the courses of the rivers, and having completed 
that, I shall be better able to mention what they say respecting the 
rivers themselves, and the places lying along or near their banks. 

IBN KHURDAD-BIH gives no particulars respecting it, and Al-Mas’idi 
says but little. He states that Multan is seventy-five farsangs of Sind, 
each farsang being eight míl [miles], distant from Manstriyah.*® The 
villages and inhabited places dependent on Manstriyah [the territory] 
amount to 300,000. The whole country is well cultivated, and covered 
with trees and fields. It is constantly at war with a nation called 
Med, who are a race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontier 
thereof. Like Multan it is on the frontiers of Sind, Ol and so are the 
towns and villages belonging to it. Manstriyah is so called from Man- 
sur, son of Jamhdar, the Amir on the part of the Baní Umaiyah.’’!0 


99 How then is it possible that Manstriyah could refer to Bakhar as Abú-l-Fazl 
(and those who follow him) erroneously supposed? This is the greatest error ever 
made by Abi-l-Fazl. See note 90, page 190. 

The Multan territory extended south as far as Alor or Aror; while the territory 
of Manstriyah extended from and included Alor or Aror and its district southwards 
to the sea-coast. 

100 This may be somewhat highly coloured, but the lands along the course of 
the Mibran, and farther east along the banks of the Hakrá or Wahindah, were 
remarkable for their fertility. See the “Report on the Eastern Narra,” page 34, 
paragraph 3; 39, 7; and 40, 17. 

101 Others, more correctly, state, that it is in Sind, of which there is no possible 
doubt. 

102 Tt is strange that such discrepancy should exist respecting the foundation of 
this place. The Mansur here referred to is Mansir, son of Jamhúr, who was the 
last Amir of Sind on the part of the Bani Umaiyah, who was defeated by Musa, 
the son of Ka’ab-ut-Tamimi, who was despatched from Marw by Abú Muslim into 
Sind soon after he declared for the accession of the Bani ’Abbás to the Khilafat. 
See farther on. E 

The Balázirí states (see farther on), that Hakam, Amir of Sind, abont the year 
120 H. (738 A. D.), built Mahfúzah, and that Amro (Amr) son of Muhammad, the 
unfortunate conqueror of Sind, who served under Hakam, founded Mansuriyah ; while 
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The IsrakuHAri says, “ Mangtriyah which is a city of Sind, is about 
a míl [mile] long and a míl broad, and is surrounded [part of the terri- 
tory dependent on it] by a branch of the Mihran [as shown in the map 
taken from the Masalik wa Mamalik], The inhabitants are Musalmans.”’ 

The Maskurk wa Mandnik, with which work that of Ibn Haukal 
very nearly, but not altogether, agrees, states that, “ Manstriyah which 
they call Sindiyah,!> is a city of Sind, about a mile long and a mile 
broad, and surrounded |t. e., part of the territory dependent on it] by a 
branch of the Mihran. It is like an island. The people of Manstriyah 
are Kureshis, the descendants of Habbar, son of Al-Aswad, who seized 
upon it; and, up to this time it is in the hands of his descendants. 
* * * The people in their dress and habits are like the people of Irak, 
but their Badshahs!* are like Hindts in appearance, and have rings in 
their ears.” 

Bub-Rindn-at-Beréni enters into no particulars respecting this place, 
in this part of Raghid-ud-Din’s history, but, in his account of the rulers 
of Dilhi, in another part, he says (as quoted by Rashid-ud-Din), that, 
“ previous to the time of the Samanis, Muhammad, son of Kasim, 
marched from the side of Sijis-stan into Sind, and subdued Bahman-no 
[se ], to which he gave the name of Manstriyah,!> and to Multan, 


Ma’mutviyah.” 


Al-Idris{ says, on the contrary, that Manstriyah was founded in the beginning of the 
Khiláfat of Al-Mansdr [Abt-Ja’far-al-Manstr], the ’Abbasi, the second Khalifah of 
that family, who did not succeed to the Khilafat until 186 H. (754 A. D.), some 
sixteen years after the time of Hakam and "Amro (Amr) and some four years after 
the overthrow of Manstr, son of Jamhir, the last Umaiyah Amir. 

It would appear from this, if all three writers are correct, that Mansdriyah was 
founded in Hakam’s time, finished in the time of Mansur, son of Jamhúr, and the 
name merely continued by Abi-Ja’far-al-Mansa@r. Bahman-abad, or Bahman-nih, 
the Bahman-no of the Sindfs, was founded centuries before, by Bahman, son of 
Isfandiyar, in the reign of Gushtdsib, sovereign of l-rén-Zamin, who made conquests 
in the valley of the Indus, and western Hind, which were retained up to within a 
few years of the fall of the Y-rani empire. See the following note 103, see also 
my “Norrs on AFGHÁNISTÁN,” etc. pages 318 and 509. 

103 That seems to mean the Sindi Manstriyah, or Manstriyah of Sind, to distin: 


guish it from the other Manstriyah. 
0 This word does not refer to sovereigns here, but to chiefs. See my “ Nores 


on AFGHÁNISTÁN,” page 154. 

105 See the extract from Bú-Rihán, page 219. This place, Bahman-ábád or 
Bahman-nih, notwithstanding that more than one old author distinctly states by 
whom it was founded, European writers persist in calling “ Brahmanabad,” because 
it is incorrect, seemingly. 

A specimen of this dangerous system appears in Professor E. Sachan’s edition 
of the text-of Bú-Rihán’s work, printed at the expense of the India Office. At pages 
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In the printed text lately issued, this paragraph appears somewhat 
different from the above. It states that Muhammad, ibn Al-Kasim, ibn 
Al-Munabbih, conquered Sind from the side of Sigistan, and subdued 


11, 82, 100, and 162, the printed text has fsg), and this word is, actually, indexed 
and transliterated Brahmandbid ! Inthe same way ¢ 374? is indexed and transii- 


terated “ Barygaza” ; ard the words & =*/—panch nad are rendered ‘‘ Pancanada”’ 1! 
In this way, the words of an author are changed by persons who fancy they know 
better than he did; and those who have to trust to translations are thas led astray, 
and the author is often condemned for the conceited errors of his editor. The 
latter might, at least, say, that he had thought fit to substitute what he thought 
correct, and then the student could choose between them. The Zain-ul-Akhbar of 
the Gardaizfi, written in the reign of Sultan Furrukh-zid ‘of Ghaznih, about 445 H. 
(1052-53 A. D.), a rare and highly esteemed chronicle, states, that, ‘‘ Bahman, son 
of Isfandiyér, who used to be styled Ard-shir-i-Dardz Bázú, or of the long arm,” and 
respecting whom, in connection with the tracts on the Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus, 
many traditions are related (and to some of which I have referred in my ‘‘ Nores’ 
above-quoted respecting Bannt), “founded a city in the zamin of Sind, which was 
named by him Bahman-dbid or Bahman-nih, and which they call [when he wrote] 
Manstiriyah.”” The author of the Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh, who wrote his work about 
525 H. (1131 A. D.), quoting an old work from the Hindi language, translated in the 
year 417 H. (1026 A D), the year in which Sultan Mahmúd of Ghaznih or Ghaznin 
undertook the expedition against Som-nath, says—“ In the time of Gushtdsib, ruler of 
Y-ran-Zamin, Bahman, his grandson, surnamed Ard-shfr, son of Isfandiyér, led an 
army into Hind and Sind, and subdued a considerable portion of it. No member of 
the family of the ruler, named Sundgh, retained any power therein. Bahman 
founded a city between the frontiers or borders of the Hindus and Turks [the “ Indo- 
Scythians,” as they are styled] to which he gave the name of Kand-a’il, and, in 
another part, which they call Bidah, he founded a city which he named Bahman- 
Abad ; and, according to one statement, this is Manstriyah.” As to Kand-a’il, see 
page 217. 

According to Tod (Vol. II, p. 44), the Rana of Odeypoor is descended from 
Bahman. 

This statement, I find, is confirmed by the chronicler, Muhammad, son of Jarir, 
ut-Tabari, whose statements may be considered indisputable, considering the sources 
of information which he possessed. He informs us, that the Malik of Hind who 
had been reduced to subjection by Bahman, threw off his allegiance, and that Bahman 
despatched the ’Alim, or Sage, Akhtúnúsh, one of the three sages who had accom- 
panied Bukht-un-Nassar against Jerusalem, with forces against the Malik of Hind, 
whom he encountered in battle, overthrew, and slew. Bahman conferred that 
territory on Akhtúnúsh. When the second of the three sages (the third had previ- 
ously died), Dáríúsh or Dáryúsh, who held the government of the provinces of ’Irak 
and Babal died, Bahman conferred them upon Akhtinish, and directed him to leave 
a Khalifah or Depnty to administer the affairs of Sinp and Hinp [the Bíáh and its 
tributaries, it will be remembered, is called “ the River of Sind and Hind’’], as his 
presence in ’Irék and Bábal was the most requisite. He, therefore, leaving a Deputy 
in Sind and Tind, returned as commanded. Akhtúnúsh had put his wife [Queen 
Vashti] to death on account of some misbehaviour, after which he married a woman 


Z 
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the cities of higa and wisy<, the first-named of which he called [sic] 


a 
Al-Mangtiriyah, and the latter, Al-Ma’mtriyah. This word lye appears 
in three places with this additional letter at the end, but, in another 


of the Baní Isrá’il, whose name was Hadassah (Esther). He greatly favoured the Bani 
Isré’1], and released them from captivity. By his Isra’ili wife he had a son Kyrush 
( oiy) by name, who succeeded his father as ruler of ’Irak and Babal. 

This ’Alim or Sage, Akhtúnúsh, which name is also written Akhtúrnúsh—in 
Hebrew, Akhshúirús—who was made ruler over those territories, is the Ahasuerus 
of Holy Writ, and Artaxerxes of the Greeks. 

We also know from At-Tabari, as well as from many others, that Nishirwan, 
the Just, held extensive tracts of territory in the direction of Sind, if not in Sind 
itself. As to the influence of the sovereigns of I-ran-Zamin in that direction, Al- 
Mas’ iidi states, that Kai-Ká-ús founded a city in Kash-mir, and that his son, Sidwakhs 


Coty hw sidwash Pj, during his father’s lifetime, founded a city in Sind, called 
Mihr-jdn. Al-Mas’Gdi also states, that the kings of Sind and Hind, and of all the 
countries to the north and south, sent ambassadors to Nishirwan with rich presents, 
and to enter into terms of peace with him, because of the greatness of his power, 
the strength of his armies, the extent of his dominions, his rapid conquests, and the 
vengeance he had exercised upon so many kings and rulers, and also because of the 
justice of his rule. 

In another place, the author of the Muj-mal-ut-Tawarikh, in his account of 
“ Kafand,” a Hindú king contemporary with Alexander, the Macedonian, says: “It is 
stated that he, Kafand, sent a Brahman to Samid, his brother, directing him “to go 
to Manstiriyah, expel the T-ránís from the places which Bahman had conquered, and 
erect idol temples in the place of fire temples.” The author, of course, does not 
mean that this city was then called Manstriyah, but Bahman-dbéd which they 
called Manstriyah when he wrote. 

Strabo, in his Fourteenth Bool, referring to the account of India given by 
Eratosthenes, which he considers to be the most credible account of that country, says 
that at the time of the Greek invasion, the Indus was the boundary of India and of 
Ariana, and in the possession of the Persians, and that, afterwards, the Indians 
occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which they received from the Macedonians. 

There is no doubt whatever, that the rulers of l-ran-Zamin, from time to time, 
held a considerable portion of the valley of the Indus, and that, up to the end of the 
reign of Nushirwan, the rulers of the western most parts of Hind, inclading the 
ancient Turk rulers of Kabul of the Budhist faith, were tributary to him. Sub- 
sequently, when the T-rání empire began to decay, some of these rulers began to 
regain their independence, and thus we find one dynasty of them, Hindtis, under the 
title of ‘the Ran-Thel,” in possession of Sind and Mukran in one direction, and 
Kábul im the other, and opposing the ’Arab forces in their advance eastwards. See 
my ‘Norges oN AFGHANISTAN,” page 567. 

The Gardaizi relates how Bahram-i-Gor, the ľ-rání sovereign, came into Hind in 
disguise, and that Shermah its ruler, thinking he was merely a person of a noble 
Y-rani family, gave him his daughter in marriage, and conferred upon him, as her 
dower, Sind and Mukrán, 
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place, it appears as dul42,1, the extra y, of course, being added by some 
one else to make it suit the “ Brahman ” theory. Where the extra | came 
from in the first word it is hard to say; but, as both Rashid-ud-Din, 


When Sultan Muhammad-i-Sabuk-Tigin in 417 H. (1026 A. D.), marched against 
Som-nath by way of Jasal-mir and Nahar-Walah, he, on his return, took another 
route from thence towards Multan by way of Mansdriyah and the banks of the Jihún 
[of Sind—the Hakra or Wahindah], and expelled its Karamitah ruler. See farther 
on. What with the aridity of the desert near the coast, and the annoyances of 
the Jats of Multan and Bhatiah on the side of Jihdn [i e., the ‘ great river” — 
the Mihran of Sind] and other afflictions, a great number of his troops perished, 
as likewise did the greater part of the cattle of his army.” The ‘ Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri,” the earliest work written after the Gardaizi and the Baihakt wrote, says 
he was purposely misled by a Hindú guide into this waterless desert part, which 
refers to the rax or marsh of Kachh. (See note 128) But from all that is said, it 
appears that the country through which his route lay, for part of the way at least 
towards Jasal-mir, had only recently become waterless; and it is between,this period 
and the return of Chhotah, Amardani, as related by the Sayyid, Sadr ’Ali Shah, that 
Bahman-nih, Bahman-no, or Bahman-abid was destroyed by some convulsion 
of nature, or other calamity. 

Manstriyah can scarcely have escaped ; yet, from the way in which it is subse- 
quently mentioned, there is very great doubt whether it was much injured, and it was 
certainly not wholly destroyed at the same time. One proof of this is, that Ibn Hankal 
visiteditin 350 H. (961 A. D.), and that when Almmad-i-Nial-Tigin, the governor on the 
part of the Ghaznin Sultan of the conquered territory immediately east of the Indus— 
the present Panj-ab and part of Sind—rebelled in 425 H. (1033-34 A. D.), and had 
to fly, he made towards Mansuriyah. At first he defeated a body of troops sent 
against him by Sultan Mas’ad, who then despatched another and larger force, under 
Tilak, the Hindú, son of a barber, and commander of the Hindú troops in the Muham- 
madan service Tilak overthrew Ahmad-i-Nidl-Tigin on several occasions; and wag 
in the habit of mutilating such of the rebel’s followers as fell into his hands, whether 
soldiery, or merchants and traders, by cutting off their noses and hands. At last 
Ahmad-i-Nial-Tigin had to fly from the Lahor province, Tilak having by money 
tampered with his Turk-mén troops, and made for Manstriyah of Sind, with two 
hundred followers, and endeavoured there to cross the Mihran of Sind—the Hakra or 
Wahindah and its tributaries -but it so happened, that, at that time, the river had 
risen considerably, and all the Jats and Hindús around were in pursuit. No time 

was to be lost, and in his attempt to cross he was carried away by the current and 
drowned. His body having been swept along for a short distance, was washed into 
an inlet or creek or side, channel (see farther on for a description of these 
inlets), and brought to land, where it was recognized by his followers. The head 
was cut off and sent to Balkh where Sultán Mas’id then was. This is oe 
related in the Baihaki, but the Gardaizi is much more circumstantial. 

The “ Tabaķát-i-Náşirí ” states, that, in 623 H. (1226 A. D.), about the time that 
its author was at Uchchh, “a body of the Khalj tribe of Turks, part of the forces of 
the Khwérazmi Sultan, after the downfall of his power west of the Indus, retiring 
before the Mughals, appeared on the north-west frontier of Sultán Nasir-ud-Din, 
Kaba-jah’s territory of Sind, and acquired supremacy over the ’arz—territory-—of 
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and Fakhr-ud-Din, the Fandkati, nearly six centuries ago, read this 
name from MSS. copies of Bu-Rihan’s work as I have written it above, 
and as travellers, older by a century than he, also wrote it, I need merely 


Manstiriyah, which is one of the cities of Siw-istan, but they were defeated, and their 
leader slain.” 

From what the author has stated it is not certain whether, at the period in 
question, the city or fortified town of Manstriyah was inhabited or not; but it would 
appear from the context that it was, notwithstanding that he seems to refer niore to 
its territory than the fortified town. It can scarcely be supposed, that the earth- 
quake, which is said to have so suddenly destroyed Bahman-abad and its inhabitants, 
would not have affected Manstriyah likewise, to some degree at least, seeing that it 
was only abont six miles distant fromit. If it was inhabited when the Khalj Turks 
appeared there, it must have been in a ruinous state, and the inhabitants probably 
very few. 

The accounts given by modern writers respecting Bahman-nih or Bahman-abad, 
are contradictory and erroneous, with few exceptions. Nearly all persist in calling it 
Brdhman-dbid because, perhaps, the shortened form of the word Brahman happens 
to be Bahman, and this shortened form to contain the same letters as the name of 
the son of Isfandiyar, but it never occurred to them, with a single exception, that it 
was not possible for the l-ranf terminations of nih and ébdd to be applied, at that 
period at least, to a Sanskrit word. Burton, who is the only exception, says (in his 
Scinde,” Vol. I., p. 200): “Now Brahmanabad—a wrong name by the by—because 
the word is partly Sanskrit, and partly Persian ; consequently, not Scindian.” 

The Balaziri is the only old ’Arab geographer who mentions “old Bahman-abad,” 
and he wrote about 270 H. (883-84 A D.), but he does not mean by that that it was 
in ruins or had been destroyed, but the contrary. He says, that ‘‘ Muhammad, son 
of Kasim, went to old Bahman-abid where the remainder of D4hir’s forces had 
rallied, and that it was situated two farsangs [little over six miles] from Manstriyah, 
which, at that time, had not been fonnded, and that its site, at that period, was a 
jangal”? See also farther on, where he says Manstriyah lay on the west side of the 
estuary of the river, and Mahfazah on the east side. 

The Fanakati, who quotes from Bú-Rihán, says, that, “ Muhammad, son of 


Kasim, after the capture of Debal, first took ped (Bahman-no), to which he gave 
the name of Manstriyah, and to Multan (quoting from Ba-Rihan, apparently), the 
name of Ma’ múrah.” 

The error of Ba-Rihan, as to Muhammad, son of Kasim, having named Bahman- 
ábád Manstriyah, I have already noticed. 

This difference between the names Bahman-dbéd, Bahman-nih, and Bahman-no, 
may be easily accounted for. Nih and ábád are of much the same significations in 
Persian, but, in the dialect of Sind, nih would become no, as in Dar-belah—Dar-belo ; 
Ubarah—Ubiro, Thathah—Thatho; Hakraé or Hakrah—Hakro, and the like, and 
thus Bahman-nih became Bahman-no, 

The Tarikh-i-Téhiri says, that Bahman-ábáđd was destroyed after Alor or Aror 
had been deserted by the Hakr4 through the iniquity of Dil Ra’e, and that, at 
that period, Dili Ra’e’s brother, Jhotah or Chhotah, Amarání, was then dwelling at 
Bahman-dbad, and that it was swallowed up in the earth—men, buildings, and all— 
the only signs of it being, in that author’s time, a mand or tall tower. He also 
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notice the fact of its appearance in the printed text, and shall not follow 
it. The statement, that Muhammad, son of Kasim named Bahman-no, 
“ Al-Manstriyat,” shakes my faith in Ba-Rihan’s accounts considerably, 


says that Jhotah or Chhotah, and his Musalmén wife, reached the town of Siw-istan, 
that is the town or chief town of the Siw-istén district, and which, in his day—about 
1035-40 H. (1625-1631 A. D.)—was called Sihwan. 

Just thirty years before this, Aba-1-Fazl, in his A’in-i-Akbari, described Bahman- 
ábád, but his master’s Hindú proclivities led him to alter or mistake the name for 
Brahman-4b4d, he not perceiving how strange a Sindi—Sanskrit—proper name ap- 
peared with a Persian termination. He says: “In early times Brahman-abad was 
the seat of government. It was a large city, and its fortifications had fourteen 
hundred towers, and the distance between each was one fandéb. To this day, of the 
towers and walls, numerous indications remain. After Brahman-abad Alor became 
the capital.’ The favdb measure consisted then of sixty iláhí gaz, each of about 
thirty inches, but, we cannot calculate the extent of the walls, because we do not 
know the diameter of the towers. I have elsewhere mentioned the terrible error 
he makes in mistaking Bakhar for the site of Manstriyah; and he seems to have 
been totally ignorant that Manstriyah lay close to Bahman-dbad. 

Mr. A. H. Beilasis, of the Bombay Civil Service, who was the discoverer of the 
ruins of this ancient city in 1854, identified the great mound—the tall, but not 
“Thal” nor “Tél’”’—with Bahman-abad itself, and I think correctly so. He says 
in his account of it: “ On first entering Brahmanabad [he, too, calls it by the Bráhb- 
man name], so extensive and so complete are its ruins, that you feel lost in con- 
templating its utter desolation. * * * After a little examination, the most prominent 
object that presents itself is the ruin of a high tower of brick-work standing isolated 
on a large heap of ruins.” This is the same as is referred to by the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Tahiri, upwards of two centuries before. He supposed this to have been 
the citadel, but Thomas objected to this, ‘‘ because the local coins consisted exclu- 
sively of specimens of ’Arab governors of Sind, with the name of Mansir on the 
margin, and because not a single piece could be attributed to any Hindú Rajah of 
Sind.” It must be recollected, however, that the Musalmans had been the rulers of 
Sind for more than two centuries before the destruction of this city. 

While calling the ruined city ‘ Brahmanabad,” Mr. Bellasis also calls it 
“ Bambra-ke-Thúl,” and adds that “ Bambra is a name frequently applied to old 
ruined cities [not to this one only] in Sind,” and that ‘“Thil” means a tower or 
bastion. Here he is in error: the word is the ’Arabic word tall, a heap, mound, or 
hillock; and this word is in common use—‘“‘ Tall-al-Kabir” of Egyptian fame for 
example. 

With Bellasis’s account before him, apparently, Cunningham (“ Ancient India,” 
p. 262) makes out Hwen Thsang’s chief city of middle Sind “ O-fan-cha,” to have 
been called ‘“ Bambhra-ka-Tul, or the Ruined Tower” [*‘ O-fan-cha”’ is the Chinese 
for “ruined tower” perhaps], or simply Banbhar, which according to tradition, was 
the site of Brahmanwds or Bralhmandbad.” Here it will be noticed how Bellasis’s 
words and meaning have been changed. The latter says Bambra—not ‘“‘ Bambhar” 
nor ‘Bambhra’”’—is frequently applied to old ruined cities in Sind, not to “ Brah- 
manabad ”’ alone. 

Cunningham continues: “In the middle ages, under Hindu rule, the great cities 
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because we know of a certainty, that Manstriyah was not in existence 
when Muhammad was recalled from Sind, but was subsequently founded 
near Bahman-no; and some state that it was even founded by his own 


were Sadusin [what of Ptolemy? See his “ Ancient India” page 266], Brihmana 
or Bahmanwa, and Nirunkot. * * * Close to Brâhmanwà, the early Muhammadans 
founded Maustra.” 

He and some others say, that “ Nirunkot” is “ Haidarabad,”’ meaning, possibly, 
that it was founded on the site of the first named place. 

In another place (pp. 272-273) the same writer says: “ Mr. Bellasis’s measure- 
ment of Bambhraka-thil [sic] was within a few yards of four miles. * * * I con- 
clude that the great mound of Bambhraka-thtl represents the ruined city of Mansura, 
the capital of the ’Arab governors of Sindh. The Hindu city of Brihmana or Bråh- 
manabid must therefore be looked for in the neighbouring mound of rains now called 
Dilura, which is only 1} mile distant from the larger mound.” This may be reversed, 
I think; for the ’Arabs are more likely to have had a small and compact fortified 
town than one with four miles of wall to defend. But we are plainly told by the 
Balaziri, quoted farther on, that Manstriyah was built two farsakhs distant from 
“old Bahman-abad,”’ which is equal to over six miles. What is referred to as “the 
ruined city of Depur, 5 miles in another direction,” is more likely to be the site. It 
lies to the north-eastwards of Mansuriyah. 

Major-General ©. R. Haig, for many years in the Survey Department in Sind, 
in an article on “ Brahmanabad,” in the Jonrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1874, 
says: ‘Cunningham thinks O-fan-cha of Hwen Thsang (which Stan. Julien renders 
Avanda) to be Brahmanabad, but a Budhist would avoid Brahman abominations.” 
This last is assumed, of course, en account of the supposed ‘r’ in the name which 
is entirely a modern addition. If Budhists would avoid “ Brahman abominations ” 
they would probably avoid a Brahman name also for their city. 

This same word, © avanda,” is also mentioned in the extracts from the “ Si-yu- 
ki” xvi, by the Revd. Prof. Beal, contained in the same volume of the Journal above 
mentioned. 

Cunningham further adds, that ‘the date of Dilu Rai is doubtful. M’Murdo 
has assigned A H. 149, or A. D. 757, as the year in which Chhota, the brother of Dilu, 
returned from Mekka, but as Mansura was a flourishing city in the beginning of the 
tenth century, when visited by Masudi and Ibn Haukal, it is clear that the earth- 
quake cannot have happened earlier than A. D. 950 [here he is near the mark: 
339 H. is 950 A. D.]. * * * Bat it is difficult to believe that there were any Hindu 
chiefs in Bémana during the rule of the Arabs in Mansura [See what the ‘ Masdlik 
wa Mamálik” says on this, page 196]. * * * Mansura must have been founded on 
the site of BrAhman-Abad, which must have been destroyed by an earthquake.” 

This too is stated after what the Balaziri has chronicled, and after, himself, say- 
ing that Mansura must be looked for at Dilura a mile and a half away from it. T 
may also mention that, even in the time of Sultán Nasir-ud-Din, Kabá-jah, 607-625 H. 
(1210-28 A. D.), there were no less than seven Hindú Ranahs who were only tribu- 
taries to him, as in the time of the ’Arabs without doubt, and that one of them is 
named “ Jasodhan Akrah or Akarah of Min Nagar in the district of Bimbarwa,” and 
another ‘‘Chanisar of Dewal,’ or Lar—Lower Sind. See “ Tabakit-i-Ndsiri also, 

page 614. 
Rennell, D’Anville, and Vincent, all three, placed Bahman-dbdd within four 
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son. It is strange that this new name applied to Multan was also un- 
known to the ’Arab writers. See what the Balaziri says on this subject 
farther on ; and, moreover, the Khalifah Mansur did not succeed to the 


miles of Thathah ; bat Elliot, after stating that “there seems no reason to conclude 
that Brahmandbad or Bahmandbad was founded by the Persian king [he was not 
king at the time], Bahman, upon his invasion of Sind,” tells us that “his city is 
expressly said to have been built in the province of Budha [this is what he some- 
times writes Nudha, and is correctly, Badah, described at pages 207, 8, and 9] which 
never extended so far as the Indus.” At page 78 he tells us, that “ Mansúra ” [which 
-he also says was close to “ Brahmanabad’’] is ‘‘on the west of the principal branch 
of the Mihran;” and at page 370, that, ‘‘we may rest assured that it was on the 
eastern side of the Indus.” Again, at page 83 he says, “from Multan to the vicinity 
of Manstira the country is occupied by a warlike race called Nadha, and at page 106, 
that Bahmandbad was founded by Bahman i» Budha” which is “supposed to be 
Mansúra.”” At page 189, also, quoting from the “ Chach-nama,” where he writes 
the name “ Brahmandbad or Báín-wáh,” he has the following note :—‘ The real name 
of this place was Bahmanú or Bahmanwd.” At page 34 he had previously called it 
“ Bamiwan,” and at page 61 “ Bahmanú Mansira.” After all this, and in several 
places calling it by its correct name, and indicating its correct position, he winds up 
with “ we may fairly consider that Brahmanabad [with the extra ‘r’], after being 
immediately succeeded by the ’Arab capital, is now represented by the modern 
Haidarábád.” However, all his contradictions of his own quotations, even when 
correct, and all his speculations on this subject, based, apparently, on the supposition 
that the Mihran of Sind always flowed west of Haidar-ábád in nearly the present 
channel of the Indus, have been refuted by the discovery of the ruins of Bahman-nih, 
Babman-noo or Bahman-abad, close to the west bank of the principal channel of the 
great river, as the old geographers and historians had clearly stated it was. The 
value of other similar speculations of his may be judged of accordingly. See note 147 

Crow, who, in the last century, was the Honourable East India Company’s 
Agent at Thathah, also falls into error respecting Bahman-no or Bahman-dbad, as 
well as “Tatta being Debal Sindy.” He says: “ Brahminabad, called by the natives 
Kulan-kote, the ruins of which lie four or five miles to the south-west of Tatta,” etc. 

Dr. J. Burnes (“ Visit to Sinde,” page 133), and Sir A. Burnes, following Crow’s 
statement, also considered “Kullan Kot, near Tatta” to be ‘‘ Brahmanabad.” The 
correct name of the place they thus mistook for Bahman-no or Bahman-dbdad, is 
Kalyáņ Kot—kalyén, in Sanskrit, meaning ‘ prosperous,’ ‘ happy,’ etc. 

Tod (Vol. II, page 229, note §), among other wild assertions, actually tells us 
that “ Omar, in the first Gentury [the Khalifah ’Umar, died in 23 H. i. e. 643-44 A. DI 
had established a colony of the faithful at Bekher [as he spells Bakhar], afterwards 
Mansooria ;” while a few pages farther on (233), he says, “the celebrated Caliph 
Al Walid was the first whose arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whose 
earliest conquests and chief positions, was Arore, the capital of Upper Sind.” At 
page 269 he says: “the ancient capital of Sind was Mansoora, better known to the 
Hindus as Rori Bekher”’ At page 310, he states, that, “The islandic Bekher, or 
Mansoora (so named by the lieutenant of the Caliph Al Mansoor) is considered as 
the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the Indus ;” and he also sup- 
poses that “the Sogdi and Soda [the Sodah tribe] are the same. At page 93 of his 
first volume, he states, that “the Soghdi country is Dhat in the desert. 
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Khiláfat until some forty-two years after the death of Muhammad, son 
of Kasim, the conqueror of Sind. 


At page 312, we have “The great Piiar [Pramarah] sovereignty, of which 
Arore or the insular Bekher [they are all one to htm], was the capital, when Alexan- 
der passed down the Indus.” Again, at page 332, we have: ‘On the island of Bekher 
there are the remains of the ancient fortress of JMansoora named in honour of the 
Caliph Al Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sind on the opening of 
their conquests [it was ‘* Omar” at page 229, but Al Walid at page 233).” At page 
243, he says, that, ‘‘on the final conquest of Sinde the name of its capital, Avore, 
”? while at page 449 of the same volume we have the 
following. Referring to abandonment of Sinde by the lord of Bamuni, he says, 
in a note, “ ‘the lord of Bamuni,’ in other places called Bahmanwasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Dewal, on whose site the modern Tatta is built.” 

In vol. I. p. 217, he had previously stated, that, ‘‘Sinde being conquered by 
Omar, general of the Caliph Al Mansoor, the name Minagara was changed to Man- 
soora ;”? but, after that again, at page 243, he says: “I had little doubt that Mina- 
gara was the Saminagara of the Yadu Jharejahs. * * * On every consideration I 
am inclined to place it on the site of Sehwan.” 

Here are no less than nine or ten statements respecting Manstriyah, all differ- 
ent, and all totally incorrect; but see note 111 for still greater errors. 

McMurdo is the only European writer who, before the discovery of the actual 
site of Bahman-no or Bahman-abad, nearly fixed on its right position. He placed it 
on the “ Purdn” [purdnah signifies ‘old,’ ‘ancient,’ etc.] afterwards called the 
Lohdno Dhoro, but he calls it, in error, the ‘‘ Lohana Dayid which was “at a 
short distance from where it separates from the Paran.’ 

He was mistaken, however, respecting the period of the destruction of Bale 
Abad or Bahman-no in supposing it to have occurred about 140 H. (757-58 A. D.). 

The most pertinent observations on the subject of Bahman-abad are those of the 
Sayyid, Sadr ’Ali Shah of Thathah, who was consulted by Bellasis respecting the 
period of its destruction. He says, that “the city of Bahman-ábád appears to have 
been founded before the Hindú dynasty of the Brahmans [yes: a very long time 
before], which commenced in the first year of the Hijri or A. D. 622, [this is in- 
correct: Sihrás Ra’e fell in battle with the ’Arabs at the close of 23 H.—October, 644 
A.D.]. * * * and that Chach, the first of the Brdhman kings, subdued among 
others, ““Agher [Akham, the Lohanah of the Chach Namah], chief of Bahman- 
abad ” 

This is the Agham, Lohdna of Elliot. The Lohano Hindú race—called “ Lohánah 
Jats in the Chach Namah—“ are,” he says, “the most influential tribe in Sind, 
and all wear the Brahminical thread.” (Vol. I, p. 362). To suit certain other 
incorrect theories, he afterwards turns these Lohano Jats into “ Lohání Afghans”’ P 
It is only since the time of Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir Bádsháh, when considerable 
changes were made in the mode of writing, that the initial letter of their name, 
which is, correctly, Niharni, they being descendants of Nah, son of Ismé@’il, began 
to be written by Hindustani writers, Luharni, with ‘7,’ for ‘n, and by those who 
did not understand the Pus’hto letter ‘rn,’ Lahani; and they do not “wear the 
Brahminical thread.” The Lohanah (or Lohdno as the Sindis write and say) Baniyds 
till flourish in Sind, bat they have not, even yet, grown into Nahdrni Afghans. 


was changed for Mansoora ; 
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At-Ipnrisi says: “ Manstriyah is surrounded by a branch of the Mih- 
ran, although it is at a distance from the river. [In another place he also 
says, that it is a mile square each way.] It hes west of the principal 
branch of the river. * * * Manstiriyah was founded at the beginning 
of the reign of Abi Ja’far-al-Manstir, of the Bani Abbas. This Khalifah 
gave his name to four different cities: the first was Bagh-dad in ’Irak, 
the second, Manstriyah of Sind. * * * Itis a great, populous, and rich 
city, and carries on a considerable trade. The buildings are constructed 
of burnt bricks, tiles, and plaster. * * * The name of the city in the 
Hindi [the Sindi dialect of the Prakrit ?] language is Mir-Man [yhe 
This seems to me to be an error in the MS.], and it is considered one 
of the dependencies of Sind, like Multan, Shartsan [Siw-istan, the 
modern Sihwan],” etc., etc. 

ZAKARÍYÁ, THE Kazwini, who, as before mentioned, quotes chiefly 
from the work of Mus’ir bin Muhalhil, who wrote in 331 H. (942-43 
A. D.), says: “ Manstriyah, so called after the second ’Abbasi Khalifah, 
is also styled Manstriyah-i-Sani, or the Second Manstiriyah, and a 
branch of the Mihran encircles it. It is very hot, and has many fleas, 
but it is a place of considerable size, and has good and sweet water.” 

Isen At-Warpi-aut-Karsui, likewise says, that “it was one of four 
cities to which Abi Ja’far-al-Mangir, the ’Abbdsi IKhalifah gave his 
name of Mansiir,! the others being Baghdad in "Irak, Al-Masigat on the 
sea of Sham [Syria], and Al-Rafikat in the Diydér-i-Muzar.” 


At page 187, in his own extract from the Chach Namah, “ the Jats of Lohina” 
are mentioned, also, that they consist of “ Lakha and Samma,” and that “they 
plundered within the territory of Debal.”” The Puránah, one of the old channels of 
the Mihrán of Sind or the Hakrá, is called the Loháno Dhoro after them to this day. 

Tod, in his “Rajasthan,” says (page 320): “The Lohana, were formerly 
Rajpoots [fancy Elliots Afgháns!], but betaking themselves to commerce, have 
fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shop-keepers, and object to no oc- 
cupation that will bring a subsistence, and as food, excepting their cats and their 
cows, they will eat anything.” See also Burton’s “ Scinde,” Vol. I, p. 236. 

Sadr ’Ali Sháh further observes, that, “the city must have been ruined before 
the expiration of the fourth century of the Hijvak, or about 1020 A. D. [on the 26th 
April, 1020 A. D., the year 411 of the Hijrah commenced |, because Chhotah, Amarani, 
brother of Dilorah, Amarani [Dili Ra’e], who departed to Baghdad, on account 
of his brother’s injustice, where he embraced Islam, married the daughter cf a 
celebrated ’Arab, and returned with her into Sind before the expiration [before 
the middle ?] of the fourth century, along with a number of other ’Arabs, among 
whom was the Sayyid, ’Ali Masa.”” He evidently meant, before the middle of the 
fourth century. He is rather too late by about thirty or forty years; while McMurdo 
is too soon by nearly two hundred and fifty. The fourth century of the Hijrah 
commenced on the 24th August, 1009 A. D. : 

106 It ig used as an adjective, as is the Past. Part. of », signifying, ‘ aided,’ 
‘defended,’ ‘ victorious, ‘conquering, etc. 

A A 
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I will now relate what these writers say respecting the rivers, and 
the places on or near their banks. 

All that InN KHURDÁÐ-BIH says is, that, ‘from Barmasir [ gloy ]197 
to Debal is eight days’ journey ; and from Debal to the junction of the 
river Mihran with the ocean is two farsangs.” 

Au-Mas’tpi, says: “The Mihran of Sind issues from sources well 
known, situated in the kohastdan or mountain tracts of Sind, the country 


of Kinnauj, the territory of Budah [ 899—or ¥994:—Bantidah in one 
MS.], the territory of Kash-mir, and Kandhar [Kandharah or Kan- 
dháro ?],!9 and Tafin [ olb —Tékin—also wsl b—Táfin—and sles! in 
some MSS., which may be At-Tafah, or At-Tikah, or even At-Takar], 
and flows on towards Multan, where it receives the name of ‘ Mihran of 
Gold,” the same as the word Múltán signifies [!] the “ Frontier of 
Gold.” 10 * * * 

“ From Multan the Mihran takes its course through the country of 
Manstiriyah,!!! and near the territory of Debal falls into the sea. * * * 
[b forms many lets and creeks, such as the creek or estuary of Sind- 
búr or Sand-bur [ y9204—Sand-ptir ?] in the country of Baghir i o= 
Wachir, ‘b’ and ‘w’ being interchangeable].!!@ * * * 

“The Malik of Hind is the Bathari [ (oye! ]; and the Malik of 
Kinnauj, who is one of the Maliks of Sind, is Búđdah [ š3s:+—or Bauúdah 


4 z . T + ° . 
8535: —or Barúzah, %}3—or Nauwarah %)39,—in as many different 


107 In the text of M. C. Barbier de Meynard this name is written Narmashirat 
( B yaioU ); and in Elliots extracts from the same author, it is “Narmasírá.” 
The name in Ibn Hauķal is as I have given it above; and itis a well known town of 
Kirmán, and is repeatedly mentioned down to modern times. 

103 Thns in the original, but Elliot (p. 21), turns it into “ Banüra,” and renders 
the rest of the passage as follows: “and from Kashmir, Kandahár, and Táfan ; and 
at length running ‘to [sic.] Multan, it receives the name of Mihrán of gold, just as 
Multén means boundary of gold.” Did they find a “ house of gold” in the river too ? 

109 Not Kandahar certainly, eight degrees farther west, which was not known by 
that name at the period in question: it was then styled Bal-yas. 


110 The word > »*—meadow—is also, without doubt, a mistake for g$. It was 
probably written without points in the original copy of the text quoted, and that 
farkh is meant, the statements which follow fully confirm. See note 97. 

lll Mas’idi must be wrong, of course, although he visited these parts in 331 H. 
(942-43 A. D.), and wrote from personal observation ; for does not Tod, who was 
never there, tell us in his “ Rajasthan,’ that “the remains of the ancient fortress 
of Mansoora are on the island of Bekher” ? See note 105, page 204. 

112 See Burnes’ “Travels,” vol. I, page 308. There was an old fort hereabonts, 
swallowed up during the earthquake of 1819, called Sindri or Sandri. It lay on the 
east or Kachchh side of the estuary of the Hakra, Wahindah, or Sind-Ságar. 
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MSS., the Budhiyah—é%o—) of the Chach Namah], which is the title of 
all the Maliks of Kinnauj. There is likewise a town called by this 
name, and at present it is within the pale of Islam, and is among the 
dependencies of Múltán.!!3 From thence [Búdah] issues one of the 
rivers which together form the Nahr-i-Mihran of Sind. * * * This 
Búdah, who is the Malik of Kinnauj, is the enemy of the Balhari, the 
Malik of Hind. The Malik of Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandharo before 
noticed |, who is one of the Maliks of Sind and its hill tracts, rules over 
the territory of a or ET [Jachch or Jachchi, the tract lying between 
Uchehh and Kandharah or Kandharo, a small territory then dependent 
on Multan. Jachch Wá-han, once its principal town, is still in exist- 
ence]. Out of it comes the river Ra’id [ 2 l) ],!!# one of the rivers which 
go to form the Mihran of Sind. Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandharo] is 
called the country of the Rahbut [in the original, £54%)J!—Al-Rahbut, 
and also Al-Rahyit—%.Jl—and, no doubt, meant for Raj-put— 
wstal J]. Another, the third of the five rivers, is called Hatil [ dbl 7,05 
and comes from the mountain tracts of Sind, and flows through the 
country of Rah-bit or territory of Kandhar [Kandharah or Kandharo]. 
The fourth river of the five comes from the territory of Kabul and its 
mountains,!6 which form the frontier or boundary of Sind towards hms 


The Wagirs are still well known in the tracts between Lower Sind and Kachchh, 
und Surath or Kathiawar (vul. “ Kattywar),” and have given much trouble at differ- 
ent times. Şind-búr, or Sand-bir was certainly in Kachckh. See also the old ’Arab 
map, page 213. 

3 This distinctly shows in what direction this Kinnauj was situated, and that 
it has nothing whatever to do with the celebrated city of that name on the Kali 
Nadi, near its junction with the Ganges. See also note farther on. 

14 Elliot has “ Hahaj” but for the purely ’Arabic letter ¢ to appear twice in an 
Indian word is impossible. The part here referred to lay on either side of the 
Hakra, adjoining Jachch on the north. The name still remains in Kandharah, or 
Kandharo in the Sindf dialect, in the south-west corner of the Bahawal-pir state 
adjoining Upper Sind, the “ Kundairoh,” ‘ Kundeara,” and ‘‘ Kandera” of as 
many different maps. It lies on the east bank of the old channel of the Hakra, near 
its western branch, called the Ra’in or Raini, the “Ranee Nullah” of the maps, 
respecting which more will be found farther on. Jachch or Jachch Wa-han, appears 
in the maps as “Jujja”? The petty ruler referred to in the text above was evident- 
ly one of the Ránás subject to the ’Arab rulers of Multan. As late as the time of 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kab4-jah, seven of these Rands were tributary to Multdn, and 
U’chchh, 

The word here given can only refer to the Ra’in branch of the Hakra or Wa- 
hindah. See note 120, page 209. 

115 This appears to be the same word, with the addition of another letter, as in 
the extract from Bú-Ríhán, who says: “ The river Kuj or Kaj, which falls from the 
hill range of Bhatil.”’ See note farther on. 

116 This cannot refer to the river of Kabul and its tributaries, since the word 
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[Bust P], Ghaznin or Ghaznih, wssjo [which may be Darghin, Zara’ún, 
or Daza’tin—its whereabouts or what the correct word may be, I will 
not venture to speculate on; one copy has ($ô) instead, and an addi- 
tional word Lae ], ar-Rukhaj, and the territory of Dawar [ y9!2—also 
wsio and osto J, which is the frontier of Sijis-stan. Another of the five 
rivers comes from Kash-mir, which is also part of the country of 
Smida |i.” 

“The territory of Bidah [ 809) ],!/7 Malik of Kinnauj, extends to 


bw) must refer to ““Y—Bust—on the Hilmand; and if so, shows that mighty 
changes have taken place in this direction since the Mas’idi wrote. All the rivers 
of the parts here referred to, now flow south-westwards, and empty themselves into 
the lake of Zarang, The only streams that come from anything like the direction of 
Ghaznin and Bust are the Gumul and its tributaries, and the streams from the 
direction of Kalát-i-Nichárah, but the latter rise some two hundred miles south-east 
of Bust on the Hilmand. It will be noticed how many rivers are said to go to form 
the Mihran, which do not refer to the other rivers of the Panch Nad or Panj Ab. 
I have elsewhere mentioned, that, in former times, the Ab-i-Sind must have been 
joined by some considerable tributaries from the westwards; and, from my geo- 
graphical inquiries, it is evident to me, that the river of Kurma’h (vul. “ Kurram’’), 
and its tributary the Gambilah, which still unites with it, formerly sent a greater 
volume of water into the Ab-i-Sind than at present. It is said, that, previous to the 
time of Amir Timtr’s invasion of Hind, in 801 H. (1398 A. D.), the country around 
Laka’i of tho Mar-wats was a vast lake. Lower down again the united waters of the 
river of the Jzioba’h and the Gumul used, likewise, to contribute a considerable body 
of water to the main stream in ancient times; and, doubtless, minor streams, now 
changed and dried up or diverted, used to contribute their waters, as well as the 
rivers lower down, from the southern Afghanistan by Siwi, the course of one of 
which was changed by an earthquake in Akbar Badshah’s time, as well as other 
tributaries from the Balichistan, which united with the Ab-i-Sind when it, or a 
branch of it, flowed westwards from near Rajan, as explained in the account of that 
river further on. I believe that a considerable river flowed through what now con- 
stitutes the Bolan defile or pass, respecting which I have more to say presently. 

In Vol. II of his “ Archaxlogical Reports,” page 27, Cunningham, strange to say, 
“ identifies? Ptolemy’s ‘‘Sabbana”’ as “the modern town of Zhobi, at the junction 
of the Zhobi and Gomal rivers. The Saparnis would therefore be the Zhobi river, 
or perhaps the Gomal itself.” 

The only difficulty would be where to find this ‘‘ modern town of Zhobi.”’ By 
“ Zhobi,” I suppose he refers to the river of the Jzoba’h or Jzioba’h Dara’h in the 
Afghánistán, but such a town as Zhobi does not, and never did, exist. See also pages 
26 and 32 of the same “ Report.” 

117 I ought to notice here, that, although the ’Arab writers mention the name of 
Mihrán, and sometimes, Mihran Rad, as if the Ab-i-Sind, above and immediately 
below, Multan, was so called; yet they did not mean it to be so understood, as here 
shown, and as subsequently confirmed. They referred to what went to form the 
Mihran of Sind, which consisted of all the rivers from the Ab-i-Sind to the Chitang. 
Aftor all had united thoy obtained the name of “ Mihrán of Sind,” and this name it 
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about one hundred and twenty square farsangs, each farsang being equal 
to eight míl [miles].'8 This Malik has four armies, according to the 
four cardinal points, each consisting of 700,000 or 900,000 men [!]. 
The south army defends the territory from the Balhari, Malik of Mankir 
| before stated to be Malik of Hind]; while that of the north is for the 
purpose of carrying on war with the Malik of the territory of Multan 
[consequently, it, Kinnanj here referred to, must be south of Multan], 
and with the Musalmans, his subjects, who are established on that 
frontier ; while the other two armies are sent wherever an enemy shows 
himself.” 

“When all these rivers [five are referred to] have passed the 
“ Gate of the Bait or Receptacle of Gold,” or Múltán, they unite between 
it and Manşúriyah!!? into one stream, at a place called Dosh-i- £'b!® [lit. 
Meeting-place of Waters, or Waters-Meet, from the Tajzik or Persian 
‘ dosh, °—‘ meeting,’ ‘coming into contact,’ etc.], which flows towards 


the town of Alror | jyt or Aldor—)y Jt ],!2! which lies on its western 


bore, until it finally emptied itself into the ocean. The Ab-i-Sind or Indus, with 
its afluents was one tributary, and the Biih, with its afluents, the Rdd-i-Sind wo 
Hind as it is called, another, which united with the Hakra or Wahindah and its 
afluents, and formed the Mihrán of Sind as above described. Consequently, the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, and the Rtid-i-Sind wo Hind, were really tributaries of the 
Hakra or Wahindah ; for, after the Ab-i-Sind or Indus deserted the other, it still 
remained the Mihran of Sind; and this is borne out by the statements of all the 
?Arab and native writers, as will herein appear. See note 156, page 218. 

118 A vast area truly! Even if we compute it at 44 square farsangs of 8 miles 
each, 26,600 square miles is the result. The farsang generally was about three mit, 
each míl being equal to 4,000 gaz, the farsang being 12,000, and each guz being equal 
to 24 fingers’ breadth measured sideways, or six clenched fists. The Sindi farsang, 
it will be noticed, is stated to be eight míl. See note 90, page 190. 

119 Tod, Vol. II, page 229, note to “ Arore,”’ says: “The remains of this once 
famous town I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my parties in 1811.” 
Any one, unacquainted with the history of these parts, would imagine from this, 
that its site had remained unknown up to the period of this wonderful discovery— 
«on the island of Bekher,” where Aror never stood. 

120 The place of junction here referred to lay near to Salnb Garh and Baghlah of 
the present day, about seventy-two miles south- west of Uchchh. When the Mas’tdi 
wrote, the branch of the Hakra which flowed past Aror on the east, had not, accord- 
ing to the tradition, been as yet diverted. Eliot's editor (Vol. 1, p. 23), unacquaint- 
ed with the meaning of ‘ dosh,’ supposed it to be “ Daab,” as he writes Do-abah. 

12l The ‘al’ in this word, as here written, and by all the old geographers, is 
not, and must not be mistaken for, the ’Arabic article al, because the name Alor or 
Aror was the Hindi name centuries before the Musalmans had any acqnaintance 
with it, and it may be, and is, written and styled Aror, with ‘ar’ as well as with 
al? 

The derivation of the word Rurhi is evidently derived from the Sauskrit @%— 
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[sic] bank, and is a dependency of Manstriyah, where [7. e. at Alror or 
Aldor] it receives the name of Mihran. There [but, in one copy, 
“ Farther on” ] it separates into two branches, and both these branches 
of the great river, styled the Mihran of Sind, fall into the sea of Sind 
[or Hind] near the town of Shagarah [ §sl>— Sigarah P], one of the 
dependencies of Manstriyah, a distance of two days’ journey from the 
town of Debal.!# * * * After Tíz of Mukran [eastwards], the littoral 
of Sind commences, where are the mouths of the Mihran or Nahr of 
Sind, the principal river of that country. In this part stands the town 
of Debal; and it is [near?] there that the coast of Hind joins that of 
Bartz ( sy! ), where they make the spears called barwzi.” 

“ The territory of Manstriyah contains 300,000 villages and estates 
[what we style mawza’s in India probably], lying in a fertile tract of 
country, well planted and cultivated. This territory is continually at 
war with a people called Med, originally from Sind, and also with 
other races. 


rúr, in reference to its situation on the rocky limestone ridge, and the signification 
of which word is, ‘rough,’ ‘ stiff,’ ‘rugged,’ ‘hard,’ etc. See my ‘‘ Notes on AFGuAn- 
ISTÁN,” etc , page 326, note {. 

Mr: A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Uncovenanted Service, in his ‘ Gazetteer of 
the Province of Sind,” p. 678, says it is “the ancient Loharkot,”’ but what, or whose, 
“ Loharkot ’? he does not inform us, nor does he give us his authority ; and yet, on 
the next page, says it was founded “by one Saiyad Rukandin [Rukn-ud-Din per- 
haps is meant] Shah in H. 698 (A. D. 1297). 

Cunningham, on the other hand, in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” says 
(p. 258): “ The true name of Alor is not quite certain, The common pronunciation 
[of English writers? but how is it written ?] at present is Aror, but it seems pro- 
bable that the original name was Rora, and that the initial vowel [here the “initial 
vowel,’ so called, is the first letter of the alphabet, and a consonant] was derived 
from the Arabic prefix Al, as it is written Alror in Biladtri, Edrisi, and other ’Arab 
authors [and also “ Aldor,” with ‘d; as given in Elliots work]. This derivation 
is countenanced by the name of the neighbouring town of Rori [here a letter is 
left out to support the theory], as it is a common practise in India thus to duplicate 
names. So Rora and Rori would mean Great and Little Rora. This word has no 
meaning in Sanskrit [as I have shown above], but in Hindi it signifies “noise,” 
“clamour? “roar, and also “fame.” It is just possible, therefore, that the full 
name of the city may have been Rora-pura, or Rora-nagara; the “ Famous City.” 
Why not, at once, call it the “ Roaring City” P 

But the “ Hindi”? word here quoted by him happens to be Sanskrit T@; and, 
unfortunately for this “ Famous” theory, the name is not written Rorí by the peo- 
ple of the country, but Riirhi—¢s*5 3 ; and as j) is interchangeable with J in Hindí 
and other dialects, it is also called Lirhi as well as Rúrhí. There ig another word 
9) ( QE )—rord, of the same derivation, signifying, ‘stone,’ ‘rock,’ or ‘afragment’ 
of either. The period when Rúrhí was founded will be mentioned farther on. 

122 Compare the map taken from the ‘‘ Masaélik wa Mamálik ” at page 213. 
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“Manstriyah and its dependencies, like Muitan and its territory, 
is a frontier. The name, Manstriyah, it derived from Manstir, son of 
Jamhur, who had been placed there by the Bani ’Ummiyah, as Hakim. 
* * * Sind is the territory nearest the Musalmán dominions: Hind lies 
more east. Nofir, son of Fut, son of Ham, son of Nuh, at the head of 
his descendants and followers, took the direction of Sind and Hind, 
where his posterity multiplied, and were remarkable for their gigantic 
stature. They established themselves in the territory of Manstriyah, a 
dependency of Sind. This confirms the tradition, that Hind and Sind 
had been peopled by the descendants of Nofir, son of Fut, son of Ham, 
son of Nuh.” 

Tue Israknari says: “Samand is a small city [or town] situated 
like Multan, on the east of the river Mihrán. Between each of these 
places and the river the distance is two farsangs.'4° * * * The town of 
Alror [ yl] is about the size of Multan. It has two walls [3b], is 
situated near [not on, it will be observed] the Mihran, and near the 
borders of Manstriyah [the territory]. Nírún is about half way between 
Debal and Manstriyah. * * * 

“The river of Sind, which is called the Mihran of Sind [lower down 
stream |, is said to issue from a mountain range in which several of the 
tributaries of the Jihtn rise.!@* The Mihran passes by the borders of 


Samand [the Samandtr of the Kazwini, who quotes this work]!% and 
Alror [or Aldor] from the neighbourhood of Multan, and from thence 
to Manstriyah,!®° and farther onwards, until it unites with the ocean to 
the east of Debal. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet].!*7 It is said 
that there are crocodiles in it as large as those of the Nil [Nile]. It 
rises and inundates the land just like that river does, and after the 
waters subside seed is sown in the same manner as I have described in 


the account of Misr [Egypt]. -The Sind Rud [or River of Sind and Hind] 


128 Compare the Mas’iidi’s statement, pages 189,90. If the Sindf farsangs before 
mentioned, of eight mí? to each farsang, the distance would be sixteen English miles, 
but, according to the more correct computation, about six. 

124 See my “Nores on AFGHANISTAN,” etc., page 563, note *, 

125 See page 213 and farther on, also the old map from Purchas. 

16 Elliot has, at page 30, the following :—“ The Mihrán passes by the borders of 
Samand and Al Rúr (Alor) to the neighbourhood of Multdn,” etc. It is impossible 
for the river to have flowed backwards from “ Al Ruir” to Multén. It is exactly 
contrary. i 

127 Compare this with the statement in the “ Masálik wa Mamálik” and Ibn 
Haukal, farther on. 

Háfiz Abrú says the Sind river or Ab-i-Sind runs into the territory of Man- 
siriyah, its course being from north to south, and, at the end, turning towards the 
east. 
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is about three stages from Multan. Its waters are very pleasant [sweet] 
even before its junction with the Mihran.” 

This statement is important, for here we have two large rivers, the 
Mihran and the Sind Rid distinctly mentioned. The following, too, is 
remarkable, and shows what changes have taken place to the westwards, 
respecting which I shall have more to say presently. He says: “ Muk- 
rán is mostly desert, and has but few rivers. Their waters flow into the 
Mithran on both sides of Mansúriyah.” 138 

‘The cities and towns of Sind are Manstriyah, Debal, Nirtn, 
Kalwi [or Kélari], Anari, Bálwí [or Balari], Maswahi, Bahraj Lge of 
the old ’Arab map,!? generally written without points], Baniyah, Manj- 
ánrí [Manjábarí of others], Sadúsán [Sharúsán or Síw-istán], Alroz 
[with ‘z’—Alror before],!®° ete. The cities of Hind *! are Multan, Jand- 
rúd [Chand-rid ?], Basmad, Sindan, etc.!** 

“The distance from Armé’il in Mukran to Debal is four days’ 
journey ; from Manstriyah to Debal, six; Mangtriyah to Múltán, twelve ; 
from Manstriyah to Famhal, eight; between Multan and Basmid, about 
two; from the latter to Alroz [Alror], three; thence to Anari, four, 
from which to Kalwi [or Kálarí] is two, and from the last-named place 
to Manstiriyah one day’s journey. Baniyah [ &#6.%3—without points] lies 


128 See also the Kazwini’s account, page 205. How far Manstriyah or its 
jurisdiction extended at that period may be gathered from Al-Idrist, who says: 
‘Between Kiz and Arméa’il are two tracts of territory touching each other: one, 
named Rahtn, is a dependency of Mansariyah, and the other, called Kalwán, depends 
on Mukran.” Manstiriyah comprised all middle and lower Sind. 

129 In the old ’Arab map page 213, it is placed west of Manstriyah on the west- 
bank of the Mihran. See page 215 and also farther on. 


1:0 These are the ct (Falui), cy! (Trí), os! or usr (Balti), Maswahf, 
Bahraj, ay (Nayatah), Manjdbari, Sindúsán, and Aror of the “ Masdlik wa 
Mamilik.” 

131 This clearly shows that the Sind Rid of the Masalik wa Mamalik map just 
referred to, is that ae flowed between those places. 

138 The Basmad, wy s (Saridn) or why (Sirdn or Sairan) or (lowe (Saiddn), 
and alas of the before mentioned work respectively. 

133 Elliot, ‘‘ Historians,’ Vol. I, page 15, has: “From the Mihrán to Bakar, 
which is the first place on the borders of Hind, is four days’ journey.” All this is 
pure surmise; for the word is unintelligible, and, in the Paris copies, according to 
his own account, is illegible. In them it is y% which may be anything almost. In 
the printed text of M. Barbier de Meynard it is sss ; yet, even with this before him, 
Elliot made it Bakar, a place never mentioned by any of the old geographical writers 
here quoted, because it did not then exist, and this too after translating the addi- 
tional passage given in this note from Idrisi thus :—‘‘ From hence [Banfé] to Mámhal 
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between Mangúriyah and Fámhal, at one day’s journey from Mangáriyah 
and from Debal to Manjanri [Manjábarí] is two days’ journey. From 
Baniyah to Mangúriyah three days’ journey; to Fáhmal six days’; and 
to Debal two.” 13% 

The Masdtix wa Mamduix, which, as I have before mentioned, is, 
in many places, like Ibn Haukal, differs from him considerably in others. 
It states that, “From Multán to Basmid or Samid [it is written both 
ways in the original MS.] to the Rud-i-Sind is three days’ journey. 
Basmid or Samid is a small city [or town], and that, and Multán and 
Jandáwar [ sł% the original has z but as this purely “Arabic letter could 
never occur in a Hindi name, it is probably intended for @ Chanddwar 
or ¢ Janddwar] are situated on the east side of the Rud [river] of 
Multan, each at a farsakh distant [but, according to the map of Sind 
contained in the original MS., they are a long distance east of the 
river, and in it Multén does not appear, being farther up stream], 
Samid or Basmid is a city full of wealth and affluence, and is not 
less [in size] than Multán, and has two walls [ s4 J, placed on either 
side of the river Mihrán.!?5 * * * The Mihran comes out near 
Multan, passes the boundary or limits of Basmfd, and Manstriyah, 
and east of Debal unites with the ocean. The Ritid-i-Sind!® is three 
days’ journey from Multan, and is a pleasant [sweet] river, and unites 
with the Mihran Rid. It is subject to inundation like the Rúd-i-Níl 
and has likewise crocodiles.” 

Here again two great rivers are mentioned, just as Al-Idrisi states,187 
the Mihran, and the Sind Rid or Rud-i-Sind wa Hind, but the Masé4- 
lik wa Mamálik goes farther, and adds : “ The Jand Rúd [3y Se or ay) dig 


and Kambaya the country is nothing but a marine strand, without habitations, and 
almost without water, consequently, it is uninhabitable for travellers.” 

No doubt the Kunchi ran is here referred to, into which Sultán Firtiz Shah wag 
led by a treacherous guide, like as Sultan Mahmúd before him, as related at page 80, 
See also note 105. 

184 Al-Idrísí states that, “between Baniyah and Fahmal (Elliot has “ Máhmal” 
here), and Kambayah, the country is a salt, marshy shore, without habitation, and 
almost without fresh water, and therefore it is impassable to travellers.” Its position 
therefore is towards the sea coast and the Kunchi ran, or great marsh of Kachcbh, 
and not as Elliot supposes within fifteen farsangs of Aror. See his work, Vol. I, pp. 
61, 174, and 867. 

186 The Mihran here, and the Rid-i-Multan above, both refer to the Xb-i-Sind. 
or Indus, as mentioned in the preceding note 117, which gee, also note 123. 

186 The Térikh-i-Tahirf, referring to the Sind Rid, says it is also known as the 
Panj-Ab, and below Bakhar is known as the Bahmin [ wry? ]. See page 216. 

137 He wrote, it must be remembered, in 545 H. (1160-51 A. D.). 


B B 
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Chand Rid ?—this is a different word from jsa above mentioned] or 
Samand Rúd [ oy) Mew ] is also a great river, and a sweet, on whose 
banks stands the city [shahr] of Jand [or Chand ?]. It unites with the 
Mihran Rid below the Sind Rud, towards the territory of Mangúriyah.”183 

We have here, therefore, three large rivers. The first is the 
Sindhu, Ab-i-Sind, or Indus; the second the Bidh and its then tribu- 
taries, the Bihat,!89 the Chin-4b, and the Rawah or Rawi, which, in those 
days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan, and united with 
the Biah, some twenty-eight miles to the southward of the last named 
city, forming the Panch Nad or Panj Ab of the geographers; and the 
third river is the Hakraé, Wahindah, or Sind-Sagar, and of which, 
at the period in question, the Sutlaj, was a tributary, as were likewise 
the Ghag-ghar, the Sursuti, and the Chitang. 

I now turn to Inn Haugar, who states, that, ‘“ Basmid is a small 
city [shahrkt], and it, and Multdn, and Chandwar [in another copy 
y!4a—Chand-awar] are placed on the east side of the Rid of Multan. 
From each place to the bank of the river will be one farsang. Basmid 


1388 This is the Samand of the Istakhari in the only copy available, but the Kazwt- 
ni, who quotes him copiously, says, that the Istakhuri calls it the Samandtr, con- 
sequently part of the word has been left ont in the copy of the Istakhari quoted. 
See page 51. 

It will be noticed from this important statement, that the old ’Arab map here 
given (and likewise as shown in the map to Ibn Haukal’s work) does not quite agree 
with the writer’s description. But two rivers are indicated, the Mihran Rid and 


the Sind Rid, and, that between what appears as 33°? or yol near their junction, 
down as far as usta and yh 9 Oe but a single river is indicated; while farther 


east, a line, with five towns on it, runs down to, and includes Coy above noticed, 
and that ono of these five is Basmíd, and another, Anari, two days’ journey from 
Basmid. The description says, that the Sind Rud [the Rid-i-Sind wa Hind—the 
Biéh and its tributaries] unite with the Mihrán Rud [the Sindhu or Ab-i-Sind] 
above Basmid, which is three days’ journey below Multan and three days’ journey 
above Aror; and that the walls of Basmid rise on either side cf the Mihran. Fur- 
ther, that the Samand Rid [the Hakra and its tributaries] unites with the other 
two still lower down towards Manstiriyah, at a place known as Dosh-i-Ab. I have 
not interfered with the ’Arab map, but I have indicated wnat is meant from the 
description, which agrees with other old writers, at the right hand side of that 
map. 

189 There appears to have been another river besides the Bihat, Chindb, Rawi, 
and Biah, and I have seon somewhere what tributary of one of tkese four it was, 
which formed ths fifth, but I cannot recall it to mind. Neither the Sindhu or Ab-i- 
Sind, nor the Shuttladr, were included among the Panch Nad or Panj Ab, or Five 
Rivers; and to this day, the people dwelling near the junction of the other rivers, 
including tho Sutlaj, after the junction, style the united stream the “Sapt Nad ” or 
“ Sat Nad ”—the ‘“‘Saptah Sindawah”’ of the Hindú legends—or Seven Rivers. 
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is a city full of affluence and convenience, and will not be less [in size] 
than Multin. It has two walls [ 54—or 33b—sides ?] placed or situated 
on the banks of the Mihran Rid. 

‘‘ Debal is situated to the east [ ~3>%—sic in MSS.!1] of the Rud-i- 
Mihran, and on the sea coast. It is the harbour of that territory. They 
cultivate the land without irrigation. It is a confined place [-X%, a word 
which also means ‘barren °], but for the sake of trade people take up 
their dwelling there. 

“ Nírún is a city situated between Debal and Manstriyah on the 
road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihr4n ; and Bahraj 
or Bharaj [gs1 3?—also written zs)! and ct! in other copies], Maswae 
or Maswahi or Maswa’l Leslee Or (stl or silme], Sindúsán or Sidt- 
sán [wl die or whew], and Hanibar [ pres ] or Halbah {es} or 
Haliyah [asle] or Halat [äl] or Hazah [392] are situated on the west- 
ern side of the Mihrán. Trí Loss! ] or Tdi [%1 or st] or Andi [go 
—and Abri—_ oy], and Falut [coy] ar Dálúí [ celo 1143, lie on the east 
side, in such “wise, that, in going from Manstiriyah to Multan, they lie 
at a distance from the banks of that river. 

“Baldi [ coo’ or Jalbtii—iowa!*] is situated on the Mihrán, near 
unto a channel which branches ‘off from the river behind Manstriyah 
[as shown in the map of the Masálik wa Mamálik, just opposite Sadásán 
or Siw-istan ]. 

“ Famhal [ deel ] is a city [or town] situated on the nearest border 
of Hindustan, as far as Saimur [ jso ]; and from Fámhal to Mukran, 


140 In Elliot (p. 37), this description is applied to Alror. He has: “The country 
[city] of Alrúr is as extensive as Multán. It has two walls, is situated near the 
Mihrán, and is on the borders of Mansira.” 

The text I have quoted is as above, and agrees with the “ Masalik wa Mamálik.” 

141 In the map to Ibn Haukal’s text, as in the Masalik wa Mamálik map, Debal is 
placed west of the river. The above, therefore, is palpably a mistake of the copyists. 


See the map from Purchas. 
142 This is the same place as is mentioned by the Istakhari, and by the Balaziri 


in the account of Muhammad’s advance against Sadúsán, or Siw-istan, the modern 
Sihwan. 

143 Such are the variations in different copies. In the text translated by Ander- 
son in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” for 1849, the words are 
cs) 9 srl 

144 The name is thus written in the map to Ibn Haukal’s text in the Bodleian 
Library. It will be noticed, that, in writing, if the upper part of > is rounded a 
little, as in quick writing, it is liable to be mistaken for s; and this last letter, if 
the upper part is lengthened, as it is very apt to be in MS., may easily be mistaken 


for >, This place is the Kalari of the Istakhari, 
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to Nudhah [Nudiyah of the Sindian historians], to the boundaries of 
the territory of Multan, all appertain to Sind. Baniyah [ dil {14 or- 
Naniyah f dub ] or Maniyah or Maniah [ ’slo—but all are doubtful, 
because the word is chiefly written sL, without points, and sile, and 
even yy} ], is a small city [or town] which ’Abd-ul-’Aziz-i-Habbari 
the Kureshí, the ancestor of the tribe who hold Manstiriyah in subjec- 
tion, 46 built. Mand [ oi ] belongs to Hindústán, and there are infidels 
dwelling therein; and all that has been mentioned belongs to Hindú- 
stán.” l 

Then follows the important statement, that, ‘‘The junction of the 
Mihran with the Sind Rid [the Biah and its tributaries as elsewhere 
explained] is below Multan, but above Basmid. The Jadd [or Chand] 
Rid [the Hakra] unites with the Mibran below the junction of the 
Sind Rud, towards Manstriyah.” 

Nudiah [ 4803 ], or Nudiyah [ 405 ]!47 is a flat open tract of coun- 


145 It is, from its situation, the same place as mentioned by the Istakhari, and 
towards the south-east of Manstriyah, as shown in the map to the Masálik wa 
Mamélik. See page 213. It is written without points in the map to the Bodleian 
MS. See note 163. 

146 That is, the towns dependent on Manstriyah and its district, and situated 
therein. See page 190. 

147 Elliot sometimes renders this “ Budh,” “ Buddha,” and “ Badhiya,” but 
says that Idrisi and Kazwini prefer “ Nadha or Nudha,”’ and immediately after 
- [p. 388, vol. I] says: ‘‘The old tract of Budh or Bidhiya, very closely corresponds 
with Kachh Gandava,” and straightway goes to “ Bori or Búra inthe Afghan pro- 
vince of Siwistan,’ and of course, becomes hopelessly confused. 

The Borah or table land, so called, of the southern part of the Afghanistan— 
for there is no town called ‘“‘ Bori,’ much less ‘‘ Búra,” as he imagined—is out of 
Sind altogether, and one hundred and twenty-five miles farther north than Gandabah 
and more than three hundred and fifty miles north of Bahman-abad. 

In a note at page 389 he says: “In the passage above quoted from the 
Muymalu-t-Tawdrtkh, Bahman is said to have founded a city called Bahmanaébad 
in the country of Budh. There is a place entered as Brahiman in Burnes’ map, 
between Shal and Bori.” This shows the utter confusion into which he has fallen. 
He should have added to the above, that, in the work last quoted, the author says 
that “this Bahman-dbad is said to be Manstriyah by some,” and he assigns it its 
proper position. See Elliot, Vol. I, page 109 as to “ Manstra” and Bahman-abad, 
and note 105, para. 18. 

I may add, that, Ibn Haukal, and the Masaélik wa Mamélik, have Nudhah— 
%29) —at all times; and in changing it to, or reading it as, “ Budh,” “ Budha,” 
and “ Budhiya,” Elliot may have been under the impression, that it must be correct 
to do so, if the people were Budhists, or in support of some theory that required 
to be bolsteredup. See also pages 206 and 208. 

It so happens that Nudah or Nudiyah lay on the west of the Mihran, while 
Búdah the Búdiyah of the Qhaoh Namah, lay on the east. See what Wilford, who 
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try, situated between Turdn [the territory dependent on Kusdar, from 
which Kanda’il is five farsangs distant] and Mukran, and Multan and 
the towns of Manstriyah ;!#8 and this tract lies to the west of the river 


Mihran. From this part bakhti [hairy, double-humped] camels are 
taken to other parts of the world.!49 


The Kasbah [bázár town] of the tract called Nudiyah is a place 
of traders, and they call it Ķandá’íl.150 The inhabitants of this tract 
of country are in appearance like the people of the desert [of ’Arabia], 
and have dwellings constructed of canes!!! along the banks of the Mihran, 
from the boundaries of Multan as far as the sea coast; and they have 
also grazing lands between the river and Famhal [farther east, and 
elsewhere said to be “ the first place belonging to Hindustan in that 
direction” ]. They are a numerous tribe. Fámhal, Sindúsán [or 
Sadúsán, Sihw4n of the present day], Samir, and SluS op alus 162 all 


four towns, have Adinah masjids, which the Musalmans founded. 


was far in advance of his time, says respecting these parts in the 9th volume of 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ page 225. Búdah or Búdiya has nothing whatever to do 
with Bráhúís as M. de Geoje, states in his notes to the text of what he calls 
“ Beladsori” (referring to the Balaziri) : they were unknown in that early day. 

143 See pages 189, 90. 

149 Compare this passage in Elliot, Vol. I, p. 38. 

150 The Istakhari says, respecting Kandé’fl, that it was so called after A’il 


[ Joi i a man of that name who subdued it; so here we have the word Kand, as in 


Kand-ahar, and in Samr-kand and Bey-kand. The word is plainly written datos, 
With the above very plain statement before him, Elliot persists time after time, in 
calling the place “ Kandabíl ” and ‘“ Kandhabel.” Cunningham, of course, follows 
Elliot in the spelling, but he considers that, “ Ptolemy’s Badana, which lies im- 
mediately to the north of the rivulet, must be the present Gandava, as the letters 
B and G are constantly interchanged. In the books of the early ’Arab writers 
{according to Elliot’s versions, it should have been added] it is always called Kandá- 
bil?’ See “Elliot,” vol. I, pages 29 and 84, as to its conqueror. It so happens, 
that Kanda’il is not Gandabah, but stood on a hill, which Gandabah does not. The 
Mas4lik wa Mamialik distinctly states, that there is but five farsangs distance between 
Kusdar, the situation of which is well known, and Kandéa’il, whichis eight days’ 
journey from Manstriyah, and ten from Multén. 

‘M. Barbier de Meynard’s ’Arabic text of Ibn Khurdad-bih, p. 57, contains the 
same error respecting Kandéa’il, and Kusdar, after the same fashion is ‘‘Kusdan.” See 
my “ Notses on AFGHÁNISTÁN,” etc., page 558, note §§. 

161 Because the river was continually altering its course. It was the same when 
Abú-l-Fazl wrote upwards of six centuries after; and canes play a great part in the 
construction of dwellings of all kinds, both for man and beast, in Sind and the 
Indus valley higher up, up to the present day. The people here referred to are the 
Sammahs and Jharijahs (or Zharijahs) or both. 

1628 This word is unpointed and may mean anything. Elliot reads it “ Kambdya,” 
but as he reads Kanda’1l as “ Kanddbil,” we must make allowance, and be permitted 
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Respecting the distances between some of the places mentioned 
above, he says: “From Manstriyah to the boundary of Nudah [or 
Nudiyah, as the Sindis write it] is five stages or days’ journeys [mar- 
halah]; from Manstriyah to Famhal eight; from Multan to Basmid 
two; from thence to Alror [ js)! ] or Alroz [ 3y! ]!®8 three; from thence 
to Abari [ cyt Jorinaa | four ; from thence to Faldi [ cools mex 
Fálúí [ Go,/8 ] four. From Faldi or Fálúí [the Kalari of others] to 
Manstiriyah one stage or a day’s journey ; from Debal to Nirtin four ;15 
from Faldi or Falii [Faldi before, the Kalari of others] to Ladán four 
farsangs; and Baniyah [written Maniah or Maniyah and in other ways 
beforel§5] or Náníah is distant one stage or a day’s journey from Man- 
suriyah. 

The source of the Mihran, the waters of which are pleasant, is in 
the same mountain range in which the Jihin takes its rise. It comes 


out at [i. e., near] Multan, and! passes the boundary [ o> | of Basmid 
Alror or Alroz,!5? and by Manstriyah, and falls into the sea to the east- 
ward of Debal. * * * The Sind Rúd, the waters of which are also 
wholesome, is likewise a great river, and at three stages or days’ journey 
below Multan unites with the Mihran Rid,” 


to doubt its correctness. The Gulf of Kachchh and the whole peninsula of Kathia- 
war [vul. ‘Kattywar’’] intervenes, and Kanbhayat (vul. “ Cambay”) was not 
subject to Musalmans at such an early date as the time of the writer above quoted. 
Part of Kachchh is doubtless referred to here. The north-west part if it is called 
Kandhar and Kandahar. 

153 Two copies have the rtid—99) J!—instead of Alror—)9y3I 

154 In two copies of the text this name is written Biroz or Biriz [ 397? ] and 
Piroz or Pirdz [ 39y% ] respectively. 

155 See note 105, and pages 212 and 215. 

156 Although Ibn Hankal calls this river, which is the Ab-i-Sind or Indus, by the 
name of “ Mihran,” it will be noticed that he makes a distinction between it and the 
“ Mihran Rid.’ Had he not done so, we could only suppose that he considered 
the two other great rivers to be tributaries of this one, but he evidently means the 
river which ‘‘ went to form the Mihran of Sind,” as others do, or what he here calls 
the Mihran Rud. 

Bú-Rihán calls the river the Sind until it unites with the others, and the united 
streams he calls the Nahr-i-Mihran. See the previous note 117, and the extract 
from that author at page 221. 

1657 This word does not occur in two out of three copies of the text cousulted. 

See page 213, and also the learned note in Elliot, Vol. I, pages 380-81, from the 
pen of his Editor, on the subject of “Chand Rud.” He takes it for granted, that 
the Ohin-áb always flowed as at present. In the text, page 48, he hag another 


meaning for “ Chand.” He says “there is some confusion here,” and he has made 
it still more confused. 
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Another copy quoted by Elliot has: “ The Chand Rid is also a 
great and pleasant | R> | river on whose bank is the city or town of 
Chand Rud. It falls into the Mihran below the Sind Rid towards the 
territory of Manstrah.” This, however, does not agree with three other 
MS. copies which I have used, but agrees with the Masalik wa Mamalik 
just quoted ; and, for a town “ Chand Rúd ” is an impossible name, and 
must refer to the river, or a town situated thereon. 

Bt-Risdn-at-Boruni, says, after noticing the junction of the river 
of Kabul with the “ Nahr-i-Sind:” ‘The river Bihat, called Jihlam, on 
the west, unites with the Ab-i-Chandra [the Chand Rid of Ibn Haukal 
before noticed] at Jharawar [ yy! ]!58 or Jhara Rid [ skor ] 
Jandrahah [ saho ] nearly fifty míl [miles] above Múltán, and flows 
past it on the west. Then the Ab-i-Biah [!] increases it [by uniting 
with them] from the east. Then the lrawah [ %)!,:!—the Rawah of the 
Tabakat-1-Nasiri—the Rawi] joins them. The Nahr-ul-Kaj [or Gaj— 
el ein one copy Laj—°_the upper stroke of the $ being left out, 


but that letter may be mistaken for (J if not marked thus cS 1 branches off 
from the Nahr-ul-Kút [ est ys ], which issues from the mountains of 
Bahatil [ Jy J, and joins them, after which the Nahr-i-Shutlad [ wis 
or Shutladr jo ] unites with them below Múltán at a place called 
Panoh Nad.’’160 


153 In one place in. his text, Ba-Rihén says the Sind is called Wahind; that 
8} dda or TUS refers to the Chandar Bhág—the Ohandar-Bhágá or Chin-4b— 
that the Bidh flows to the west of Loháwar, and the Ir4wah—the Réwah or Réwi— 
on the east of Lohawar. 

The Bidh never yet flowed west of Lahor, within “the range of history,” but 
the Rawi has, but not very far west of it. It will be seen how he has reversed 
matters. In another place, as in the text above, he makes the Bidh unite with the 
Ohin-áb above or north of the Rawi, again reversing facts. 

159 Hig Nahr-ul-Kaj or Gaj, and Nahr-ul-Kut or Git can only refer to those 
tributaries of the Hakr4 or Wahindah which came from the hills east of Jasal-mir 
in early times, noticed farther on. In the recently published printed text, in place 


of this Nahr-ul-Kut we have Naghar Kot—wyyS A) 


The letter here written ¢ may be meant for G. Bahátil is the Háțil of Mag'údí, 
See page 206, 7. 

169 Professor Sachau indexes these’ tio simple Hindi words in his printed text 
of “ Albertini,” under the meaningless form of “ Péncanada;” and translates the 
above passage as “a place called Péncanada”! A person who had to depend on 
his translation would suppose BG-Rihan had so written it. 

The author of the “ Lost River” article in the “Calcutta Review ”’ appears, 
from the following, to have had a confused idea of the Panj Ab or Panch Nad He 
says (page 14): “ Thus, too, is solved the difficulty in providing a place for the 
Satlej among the five branches of the “ Panjnad,” which has compelled modern 
geographers to transfer that name from the Indus to the Chinab [!]. The latter hag 
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I have entered here just what he says, but there is evidently great 
confusion; for we know that the Biah—if itis here referred to—never 
united with the Chin-4b and its tributaries before or above the Rawi, as 
is here stated. Moreover, the mention of “‘Sutlad” rather shows that 
the copyist wrote the names as he knew them best. Indeed, with regard 
to all the extracts from Bi-Rihan contained in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 
it is difficult to decide which are actually his, and which Rashid-ud- 
Din’s (the author), because, especially in reference to the river reaching 
the sea by two channels, which, in those early days it did not do, as I 
shall presently show, the latter mentions events as if stated by Bu-Rihan 
which occurred three centuries after his death. I shall also prove that 
no “ Sutlad ”— Shuttlaj or Sutlaj—flowed in the direction here indicated, 
even at the time that Amir Timtr, the Gúrgán, invaded these parts 
more than four centuries after BU-Rihan wrote.!® 

To continue his account, however, he states, that, “ After this, the 
united streams become a vast river, and during the season of inundation, 
the waters spread out to the extent of ten farsangs in breadth, and 
swallow up all the other great streams, and the refuse brought down by 


no claim whatever to this title, which Burns justly observes (Travels III—287) is 
unknown upon its banks. The “ Panjnad” or ‘ Panjab” is the Indus itself. The 
application of the term to any one river appears to be of late date.” 

All this is contrary to fact. All those who have dwelt in, and are acquainted 
with the geography of this part, know, and as the best maps ‘show, that the rivers 
which unite above Uchchh, receive the name of Panch-Nad, as Bú-Rihán, here relates, 
and as does Abú-l Fazl likewise; and it is only after the united streams join the 
Ab-i-Sind or Indus, that they cease to be styled the Panch Nad or Five Rivers, and 
when all have united they are known, even to the present day, as the “ Sapt” or “ Sat 
Nad,” or Seven Rivers. I believe that what has been read as oka T hutia 


really meant by Bá-Rihán for “Sapt Nad” or “Sat Nad ”—%~, See note 139. 

It should be borne in mind, when comparing statements contained in Mag’ fdi, 
the Masalik wa Mamalik, and Ibn Haukal, that those writers visited Sind as well as 
Multén and other places, while Bi-Rihan never went farther south than Multán or 
farther east than Lahor. 

161 Tt is beyond a doubt, that, until the Biah and the Sutlaj both left their re- 
spective beds to unite and flow in one channel, when they lost those names, 
the Sutlaj was a tributary of the Hakra, but, after that, the united rivers, under the 
name of Hariari, Ghárah, etc., became tributary to the Ab-i-Sind or Indus. These 
facts ought not to be overlooked; and yet we find recent authors writing of ‘ Per- 
dikkas carrying the Greek arms to Ajudan on the banks of the Satle7, ages before 
the Sutlaj and Bíáh uniting approached within twenty-five miles of Ajiddhan.” Who 
shall say that Ajúddhan was in existence even ten centuries after the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian ? It is nearer to the Sutlaj at the present time than it 
ever was before, and the distance is eight miles and a half. In the last century it 
was twenty-five miles distaut. See note farther on. 


